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A GREAT WEEK 
FOR MINISTERS 
AND RELIGIOUS 
WORKERS AT 
CHAUTAUQUA 
AUGUST 22-29 


“Christianity and Internationalism’’ 


The Gospel of Peace for a World at War. In the effort to maintain peace, armaments have 
failed. Diplomacy has failed. Culture has failed. Socialism has failed. The Churches have failed. 
It remains to try Christianity. Can this be successful, in the light of faith and intelligence? The query 
will be discussed during this notable week by 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 


Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, 
Central Church, Chicago. 


Dean Shailer Mathews, 
President Federal Council of Churches. 


George W. Nasmyth, 
World Peace Foundation. 


Prof. Edward A. Steiner, 
Author “On the Trail of the Immigrant.” 


Miss Sophronisba Breckenridge, 


Delegate to Woman's Peace Conference, The Hague 


Bishop J. W. Bashford, 
Methodist Bishop of China. 


Hon. Amos P. Wilder, 
Formerly Consul-General Hong-Kong and Shanghai 


Lemuel Call Barnes, 
Secretary Congress on Christian Work in Latin America. 


Annual Institute Woman's Council on Foreign Missions occurs simultaneously. 


Special Rate, living included, $10 for seven days, to ministers and religious workers. Accom- 
modations for others at moderate rates. Circulars on request. Address 


Chautauqua Institution 
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INDEPENDENT OPINIONS 


F. G. Feaster of Blair, South Caro- 
lina, calls our attention to a misleading 
note in “The World Over” for June 28 
which implied that the growing of tea 
in this country was a complete novelty. 
While the experiment is apparently un- 
precedented so far as California is con- 
cerned, there are a hundred acres plant- 
ed to tea at Summerville, South Caro- 
lina, where Dr. Charles U. Shepard, in 
coéperation with the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the Department of Agri- 
culture, has succeeded in raising about 
12,000 pounds of dry tea each year. 
The department reports that the cli- 
mate of the southern and gulf states 
is in general admirably adapted to the 
cultivation of the tea plant, and that 
the many other attempts which have 
been made thruout this region to raise 
tea have lapsed because the growers 
had not been taught how to pluck and 
cure the leaves rather than because of 
difficulties in cultivation. 

















Our editorial of July 5 on “The 
Rights-of Professors and Students” in- 
spired one correspondent to send us a 
clipped newspaper editorial in which 
free speech in the colleges is entertain- 
ingly coupled with the Holt-Muenter 
case. 

Professor Lovejoy of Johns Hopkins, 
secretary of the American Association 
of University Professors and a mem- 
ber of the committee of that organiza- 
tion which investigated the Utah case, 
writes us as follows: 


The very pertinent and timely editorial 
on “The Rights of Professors and Stu- 
dents,” in The Independent of July 5, con- 
tains a comparison between the position 
taken by the Regents of the University of 
Utah and that reported to have been taken 
by the Trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, which does some unintentional 
injustice to the former body. It is true that 
the Board of Regents at Utah has repeat- 
edly and peremptorily rejected petitions of 
the alumni, faculty and numerous local 
organizations, for a thoro investigation, by 
some body empowered to summon and in- 
terrogate witnesses, into various recent acts 
of the president, into the relations of the 
university administration to the present 
state administration, and into general con- 
ditions in the university. The regents have 
by their utterances and still more by their 
acts, effectually denied the right of the 
Utah public to full information as to the 
administrative methods and policies of the 
institution. They have not, however, taken 
so extreme a position as that ascribed to 
the Pennsylvania trustees, and in particu- 
lar to Mr. J. Levering Jones. The charges 
against the professors dismissed from the 








Utah faculty were at least publicly stated 
—tho three of the charges were a 

inadequate and the fourth has been shown 
to be without basis in fact, and tho the 
president and board made no real attempt 


to verify the one serious charge. The Utah 
board has also issued an extend tho 
not extremely illuminating, “Public State- 


ment,” in explanation of its action; and 
it has answered courteously, tho not in all 
cases ey or without discrepan- 
cies, a number of questions put before it 
by the Committee o at meee 4 of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors. 

The Pennsylvania ever, 
are represented as taking the view that 
“no one has the right to question” them, 
and that neither the public nor the uni- 
versity teaching profession is entitled to 
any. information whatever as to the rea- 
sons for the dismissal of teachers, or for 
other acts of the board. Whether the trus- 
tees have in fact committed themselves to 
this view I am unaware, but it can scarce- 
ly be inopportune to observe that it is a 
view which neither the public nor the pro- 
fession is likely to regard as admissible. So 
far as the board’s action with respect to 
Professor Nearing is concerned, there is, 
I think, no disposition among university 
teachers to prejudge the case. But if the 
board claims an essentially papal irrespon- 
sibility in the exercize of its powers, and 
repudiates all obligation to inform the 
graduates and friends of the university, 
the state of Pennsylvania, and the teach- 
ing profession, as to the grounds of its 
official action in relation to professors and 
as to the guarantees of freedom of teach- 
ing in the university—then it raises a 
much broader and more fundamental issue, 
and takes an attitude which is certain to 
entail grave injury to the institution of 
the welfare of which the board is the cus- 
todian. I trust, however, that the Penn- 
sylvanin trustees will soon make it clear 
that public report is in error in attribut- 
ing to them this attitude. 

The my is, of course, the expres- 
sion of an individual opinion. May I take 
this occasion to add, as secretary of the 
Association of Professors, that the report 
on the Utah case referred to in your ed- 
itorial was only a preliminary summa 
of findings, and that the full report, whic 
analyzes the evidence at length, may now 
be had upon request by persons interested 
in the matter? A. O. Lovresoy 


Johns Hopkins University 








Major General Thomas M. Ander- 
son, U. S. A. (retired), a veteran of 
the Civil and Philippine wars, has an 
interesting—tho not very hopeful— 
suggestion to make for the settlement 
of those racial questions which have 
troubled Europe and stimulated the 
war parties for centuries. 


When the warring powers have fought to 
exhaustion and to bankruptcy, and diplo- 
macy has failed to secure an agreement 
as to territorial division and demands for 
Some, why should not the consent of 
the e of Alsace and Lorraine be taken 
to Pa e whether they shall be provinces 
of Germany or France? And why should 
not the same solvent be tried, if the het- 
erogeneous Empire of Austria, as the re- 
sult of war, resolves itself into its con- 
stituent racial elements? Why should not 
the people of Bohemia decide whether they 
would remain part of a German state or 
form part of a Slavonic nationality? Should 
not the Poles, the Croatians and the Bul- 

arians have the same right of choice? 
his suggestion could only be carried out 
under the supervision of a neutral state. 

Certainly many objections can and would 
be raised to this method of arbitration. It 
would please none of the great powers. No 
method of satisfying them all can possibl 
be suggested. But as the war in Europe 
to a certain extent a race war, the remedy 
to be effective must be radical. 4 

Tuomas M. ANDERSON 


Portland, Oregon 
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—and the Cadillac ‘‘Eight’”’ 


stands all alone 


Do you wish to know how good a car this new 
Cadillac is? 

Follow your own thoughts. 

You will find that you are thinking what the 
nation is thinking. 

Look back a little bit. 

A few years ago the storm raged around the 
Cadillac. 

A dozen or more cars sold at approximately 
the same price. 

All claimed equality with the Cadillac. 

The Cadillac field was the coveted field—be- 
cause it was a quality field. 

These dozen or more cars struggled to find a 
place in it, because they were eager to share 
in Cadillac success. 

And, now, how do things stands? 

A limited market above the Cadillac in price— 
and a large market below. 

And in the center, as solid as a rock, the great 
Cadillac clientele—greater, and stronger, and 
more solid than ever. 

When you search for a car to compare with 
the Cadillac do you look downward? 

It is not likely. 

And yet many a man in past years has thought 
that he was buyingacar as good as the Cadil- 
lac, because he was paying an approximate 
price. 

He cannot think that now, because these cars 
have removed themselves from the Cadillac 
field. 

The storm that once raged around the Cadillac 
still rages,—but it is in another zone. The 
Cadillac is out of it, and above it. 

In its own great quality class the Cadillac 
stands alone—all alone. 

The Cadillac owner does not believe that its 
equal exists. 

And if you are looking for its equal—where 
will you look? 

You must first find a car of equally fine con- 
struction, 

If you search for equality with the Cadillac, 
where else will you find such workmanship? 


Styles and Prices 


Standard Seven passenger car, Five passenger Salon and Roadster, $2080. 
Victoria, $2400. Five passenger Brougham, $2950, Seven passenger Limousine, $3450 
Berlin, $3600. Prices include standard equipment, F. O. B. Detroit. 














Again—in your search for a car equal to the 
Cadillac, you must find a car of equal expe- 
rience in V-type engine construction. 


The Cadillac has brought the V-type principle 
to a state of comparative perfection in the 
building of 13,000 V-type eight cylinder cars. 


Where will you look for a like experience—for 
equal certainty—for such positive insurance? 


What is the utmost you desire in a car? 
Your friend who owns a Cadillac already has it. 


He cannot think of any respect in which its 
efficiency could be improved. 


In freedom from gear shifting, in ease of con- 
trol, in swift acceleration, in hill climbing 
ability, in comfort and luxury, in all the things 
which contribute to ideal motoring, the 
Cadillac owner will tell you that he has them 
in superlative degree. 


In his mind—in your mind—in the mind of the 
nation—is not the standing of the Cadillac 
absolutely fixed ? 


In all the things that constitute quality—the 
highest known quality—is it not universally 
accepted as a standard? 


Your choice therefore, is rendered simpler than 
ever before. 


You are freed from the distraction of many 
claims of equality which may once have 
confused you. 


You know what the Cadillac offers: 

—engineering pre-eminence, 

—and social pre-eminence, 

—unequaled V-type experience, 

—the enthusiastic endorsement of 13,000 
owners, 

—mechanical construction representing 
the highest type of fine manufacturing 
extant, 

—and an established record of luxury, 
long life and endurance. 

We repeat—you know that you 
qualities in the Cadillac. 
Where else could you get them? 


get these 


Three passenger 
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HE chairman of the United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations has made up his mind 
about the great foundations, and he speaks it 
forcibly in the article on another page. His 
arraignment has the straightforwardness of direct ac- 
tion. The philanthropic trusts are a menace to the wel- 
fare of society as he sees them. Even if they should 
confine their work to the field of science, they are not, 
in his judgment, a good thing. He puts his reasons for- 
ward clearly and courageously. A great many of his 
readers will be convinced by his argument. We hope that 
it will be read as carefully by the men whom it will not 
convince as it will be by those whose prepossessions are 
antagonistic to the big charities. 

That great charitable trusts are dangerous to the 
state has been held by able jurists and declared in de- 
cisions, English and American, since the days of the 
conflict between church and state in England. Publicists 
of democratic leanings have always been suspicious of 
them. The organized wage earners of the United States 
are undoubtedly hostile toward them. Mr. Walsh very 
fairly represents their attitude. 

Much of what he says may be admitted without dis- 
cussion. Probably if Mr. Charles W. Eliot reads the 
article he will admit that one statement after another 
is not debatable. The money which supports the great 
philanthropies is invested in industrial enterprises. Men 
who administer the foundations are here and there in- 
terested, as directors or other officers, in industrial, 
transportation or financial corporations. To be biased is 
human, and men who are responsible for the conduct of 
industrial operations and for financial transactions would 
be more than human if they never carried bias into their 
deliberations upon the affairs of the benevolent founda- 
tions. When conflicts arise between industrial corpora- 
tions and their employees men who are trustees of the 
foundations may find themselves denying the claims and 
opposing the demands of the wage earners. That in so 
doing they may be acting wrongly and against the best 
welfare of society is quite within the bounds of possi- 
bility. That scientific research workers and educators 
employed by the foundations may subtly be influenced 
by the relationship is an obvious corollary of the most 
familiar psychology. 


LL of these facts are buttresses of what the social- 

ists are pleased to call the existing social order: this 
too is undeniable. To the extent that this order is built 
on privilege these facts are obstacles in the path of an 
equalizing democracy. To the extent that capitalistic 
Profits are wrung from an exploited proletariat the 
foundations not only derive income from exploitation, 


ARE THE GREAT FOUNDATIONS PERILOUS? 





but they add difficulty to the task of ending exploita- 
tion. Neither individual nor trust can wage war against 
the interests from which it or he draws sustenance. 

These admissions, which we presume more than one 
trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation would make with- 
out hesitation, Mr. Walsh, and those who think as he 
does, will doubtless say are quite enough to damn the 
foundations. But that is where Mr. Walsh, and those 
who share his view, are wrong. The facts admitted not 
only do not damn the foundations, they do not seriously 
inculpate them. 


E are not living in an age of economic or moral 

laissez faire in which the individual or the cor- 
poration is unchallenged by organized society. We are 
not living in a socialistic state wherein collective owner- 
ship and collective authority reign supreme. We are liv- 
ing in a society in which the forces of individualism and 
of collective control are both strong, and in which, there- 
fore, all manner of compromises and adjustments are 
being made. 

Perhaps it is a transitional society. It is highly im- 
probable that the collective conscience, the collective 
wisdom, the collective authority will be so inactive or 
so ineffective that private fortunes comparable to those 
of the present age can be accumulated in the future. 
The wise disposition of those that have been accumu- 
lated hitherto has engaged the thoughtful consideration 
of intelligent men in all ranks of society, and of none 
more seriously than of the men who have the fortunes 
to dispose of. To an extent that could hardly have been 
predicted thirty years ago, they have put the solution of 
the problem into the hands of men who, human tho they 
are, biased tho they inevitably must be because they 
are human, command the confidence of their fellow men. 
If integrity and sound judgment exist, and if they can 
be found, they have been put in charge of the destinies 
of the great foundations. And to make assurance doubly 
sure, the great foundations, by the terms of their incor- 
poration, are subject to Congress, and, therefore, to the 
public will. They have been made the creatures of a 
democratic sovereignty which can call them to account 
if their deeds are evil. 

If we were creating a society to our own liking we 
should not create one in which the great foundations 
would have a place and function. If it were “up to” us 
to devise an agency on the whole better adapted to me- 
diate the transition from a social system in which many 
things have been wrong to one in which we hope many 
things will be better, we should find it difficult to dis- 
cover or to devise one all in all more promising than 
the great foundations. 
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THE FIRST STEP 


HE note of the seven American powers to the sev- 

eral leaders in Mexico has a fine tone of disinter- 
estedness and friendship. Its last paragraph has an even 
finer undertone of firmness and determination. Replies 
from each of those to whom the note is addrest are called 
for within ten days. This demand for a speedy reply 
ought to set the act of sending the note in proper per- 
spective. It is strongly to be hoped that it is not to be 
the beginning of endless diplomatic correspondence and 
artful fencing. It should be the first step in a decisive 
course of action. Apparently that is the purpose of the 
signers. 

Mexico needs one thing and needs that at once—a 
strong provisional government able to restore order. If 
such a government can be secured by conference of the 
factional leaders in Mexico, well and good. If not, it 
must be brought about in some other way. 

The Pan-American Seven have taken the logical and 
sensible first step. They have given the fighting factions 
a chance to get together for the good of Mexico. They 
have intimated that the agreement must be promptly 
brought about. 

Such a voluntary agreement among men who have 
shown themselves unmitigated self-seekers does not 
seem probable. What then? 

We cannot turn back. The Conference of the Seven 
must go ahead and see to it that that provisional gov- 
ernment is established and is supported in whatever 
way is necessary to its success—or the United States 
must do it alone. 


rd 
ee 


THE WESTERN RATE CASE 


| meagre -ONE railroad companies—all the roads west 
of the Mississippi, with additional mileage east of 
it—asked the Interstate Commerce Commission for rate 
increases on certain specified products, including grain, 
live stock and meats. These increases would have added 
$7,604,000 to their annual gross revenue. Those which 
the Commission granted amount to $1,632,000. The ad- 
dition sought was a very moderate one. Two members 
of the Commission say it should have been given to the 
roads. They were outvoted. 

We are not favorably imprest by parts of the argu- 
ment in the majority’s opinion. Admitting that there 
was available no really sufficient evidence for an esti- 
mate of the value of the companies’ property, the Com- 
mission assumes that they are earning a fair rate on a 
reasonable valuation. Admitting that the prices paid by 
the roads for capital, material and labor have been in- 
creasing, the opinion assumes that they must expect to 
suffer on this account as other industrial enterprises 
do. And there is much said about such mismanagement 
as was shown in the Rock Island and Frisco systems, 
altho it is admitted that the general level of rates was 
not affected by it. Our rail transportation industry is a 
very great, one. We have about two-fifths of the whole 
world’s railroad mileage. In so great an industry there 
must be some black sheep. At present, we think, the 
number of them is small. The entire industry, with its 
hundreds of thousands of stockholders, and the public 
that is affected by its condition, should not be punished 
for their sins. 

For a few years past the railroads have not been en- 
joying prosperity. Their expenditures have been largely 


increased by outside forces. Wages have been raised by 
arbitration proceedings in which the Federal Govern- 
ment indirectly participated. Their taxes have been 
growing. Some of them have been burdened by unjust 
full crew laws, others by passenger rate reductions 
which the Supreme Court recently annulled. It is well 
known that there has been a marked decline of their 
net earnings. They have felt unable to make such pur- 
chases of equipment as were regarded as necessary in 
former times. Their condition has tended to discourage 
fresh investment in their stocks and also such invest- 
ment as is required for extensions or new lines. 

The roads are entitled to revenue enough to yield a 
fair return on the money invested and to uphold their 
credit. To this they are entitled in the public interest. 
It is unwise to withhold from them what they ought to 
have. In this Western rate case we prefer the dissenting: 
opinions of Commissioner Daniels and Harlan to that 
of the majority. 


NO EMBARGO 


HE American reply to the Austrian note asking 

for an embargo upon shipments of munitions of 
war from this country puts our categorical refusal on 
solid ground. 

The obligation to establish such an embargo is denied 
upon these grounds: 

It is unknown to international law. 

It would make the novel demand that the advantage 
gained to a belligerent by its superiority on the seas 
should be equalized by the establishment by neutral na- 
tions of a system of nonintercourse with the victor. 

It would force upon all nations a militaristic program 
thru the necessity of heaping up in time of peace vast 
stores of arms and ammunition sufficient to last thru 
any possible war. 

These reasons are conclusive. An embargo upon muni- 
tions imposed now would be an outrageous violation of 
neutrality. 

The general adoption of such a practise as an inter- 
national custom would be a direct encouragement to 
militarism. 





THE RETURN OF ARMOR 


HERE are fashions in military affairs as well as in 

feminine costume. The “grenadiers” of this gener- 
ation are resuming their forgotten art of throwing hand 
grenades. Arrows are again raining from the sky. And 
soldiers are beginning to put on the armor which they 
discarded with contempt three centuries ago, Armor 
was abandoned because, when it was made heavy enough 
to be bullet-proof, it was too cumbersome for march- 
ing. Mobility was more desirable than invulnerability. 
But there has not been much mobility of late in the 
western seat of war. The soldier is rarely called upon to 
charge. For the most part he stands in the trenches, 
subjected to the fire of guns anywhere from twenty 
yards to ten miles away. Many of the wounds, even of 
the fatal wounds, are superficial, caused by spent or 
deflected balls and small fragments of burst shells. A 
British naval surgeon reports that motor goggles are 
ofteu sufficient to save the eyes and a linen collar may 
prevent the cutting of the carotid artery. Stories of our 
Civil War tell with surprizing frequency how a mother’s 
testament carried over the heart stopped a bullet, and 
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the G. A. R. men say that a pack of cards in any other 
pocket affords like protection to some equally vulnerable 
tho less vital part. It may well be expedient, then, to 
provide some kind of partial protection, altho to cover 
the body with steel of sufficient thickness to withstand 
the modern rifle ball would be impracticable. According 
to the Sheffield experiments, a German Mauser bullet 
fired from a distance of eighty yards may be stopped 
by a toughened steel plate three-sixteenths of an inch 
thick, and this weighs seven and a quarter pounds to 
the square foot. But armor of this weight is too heavy 
to be borne, and the speed of the modern bullet is so 
great that, even if the breastplate were not pierced, the 
wearer would be knocked down and badly bruised. 

The last piece of armor to be discarded, the helmet, 
is the first to be readopted. In fact, the helmet has never 
-altogether gone out of use, altho it was retained, like 
the cuirass, more for show than service. An attempt 
was made a few years ago to introduce in the French 
army a leather helmet designed by the battle painter 
Detaille, but when a company wore them in a 14th of 
July review the Parisians laughed at them because they 
looked like the “Pickelhauben” of the Germans, It was 
also street jeers which stopped the French soldiers from 
adopting a khaki uniform in place of their conspicuous 
red trousers and blue coats. This leaving of the selec- 
ticn of a uniform to the taste of the public may be dem- 
ocratic, but it has cost many thousand lives. 

Head wounds form thirteen and a third per cent of 
all wounds, according to a report to Paris Academy of 
Medicine. In a narrow, deep and partitioned trench the 
body is protected, but in watching the enemy, sighting 
a rifle or throwing a bomb the top of the head must 
often be exposed. Two forms of helmet have been intro- 
duced into the French army; one made of heavy steel 
with a wide sloping rim, the other a light steel skull 
cap shaped like the calotte worn in European churches 
by Roman Catholic priests. The picture on another page 
of this issue shows the metallic calotte in use by French 
soldiers in the trenches. 

The Germans have tried breastplates of thin steel 
scales mounted on wire gauze, but abandoned them be- 
cause the wounds, tho rarer, were worse on account of 
the laceration caused by the fragments. The modern bul- 
let usually makes a clean, straight and sterilized wound. 
The army surgeon may say to the soldier, as Sir Lucius 
did to Bob Acres, and much more truthfully, that “a 
ball or two may pass clean thru your body and never 
do you any harm at all.” But any kind of armor, pad- 
ding or even clothing may bring on gangrene, tetanus 
or other infection. 

Smooth, thick steel plates so bent and arranged that 
they present only glancing surfaces, such as we see in 
the specimens of the golden age of armor, afford the 
only complete protection, and it is not impossible that 
something of the kind may be again made use of. The 
weight of a complete suit would not be more than is 
borne by the modern soldier. According to Charles 
ffoulkes, Curator of the Armories in the Tower of Lon- 

don, a serviceable half-armor weighs about thirty 
pounds, and allowing fifteen more for clothing and arms 
would make altogether forty-five pounds, while the mod- 
ern soldier has to carry nearly sixty pounds. The war- 
horse of the late fifteenth century carried about 350 
pounds, including horse armor, saddlery, rider, rider’s 





armor and arms. The horse of the German cuirassier 
carries 334 pounds. 

Portable shields are being used on both sides for 
crossing a zone of fire or cutting barbed wire entangle- 
ments, Sir Conan Doyle suggests that the shields should 
be mounted on wheels and fixed so as to link and over- 
lap like the ancient Roman tortoise. So former modes 
recur, and, if the heavy cannonading on these historic 
battlefields should rouse from their graves any one of 
the warriors who lie so thickly buried there, he would 
not find himself too badly behind the times. If one of 
Cesar’s legionaries, he could at once fix his shield in 
the front rank of the testudo. If a Knight of the Black 
Prince he would find himself better protected against 
shell and shrapnel than most of the combatants. 








AN AMERICAN PROPHETESS 


T is the distinction of our days that the American 

Church has enjoyed the teachings of two prophet- 
esses. The first century of our Colonial history gave us 
Ann Hutchinson, In old times prophets were stoned, and 
Massachusetts banished her first prophetess to Rhode 
Island, and from thence she wandered to the Dutch col- 
ony on the Hudson and was killed by the Indians near 
Hell Gate. Our two later prophetesses, Mrs. Eddy, 
founder of the Christian Science Church, and Mrs. 
Ellen G. White, leader and teacher of the Seventh 
Day Adventists, lived and died in comfort and honor, 
surrounded by their admiring followers. Many of Mrs. 
Eddy’s disciples believed she would never die, and Mrs. 
White hoped to be one of those who would be taken up 
alive to meet the Lord in the air. But the Lord delayed 
His coming, and she entered into rest, just as others do, 
at the age of eighty-eight, and her burial took place a 
few days ago at the Advent headquarters at Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Her husband, Elder White, shares with 
her the honor of founding the Seventh Day Advent 
Church, but she was its one prophetess. 

Ellen G. (Harmon) White, born in Gorham, Maine, 
was a very religious child, and when thirteen years old, 
in 1840, in the midst of the Millerite excitement, heard 
the Rev. William Miller preach on the speedy coming of 
Christ and she was greatly affected. At the age of seven- 
teen she had her first vision, and was bidden, she be- 
lieved, by the Holy Spirit to proclaim the speedy advent 
of Christ to glorify his saints and destroy his enemies. 
She dreaded the duty, but was given strength to accept 
it, and was rewarded with a long succession of revela- 
tions thru her life. Before she was twenty years old she 
married Elder White, and their following began to 
grow. Her revelations were in the nature of instruc- 
tions to their disciples, mostly aimed at their spiritual 
life, not forgetting to forbid the sins of custom and 
fashion. Thus women were forbidden to wear hoop- 
skirts, and required to abjure corsets and wear loose 
dresses. A vegetable diet was required, and even eggs 
were not allowed, and only two meals a day, breakfast 
at six and dinner at twelve. Saturday was the Sabbath; 
and the Lord’s coming was close at hand, but the time 
set had to be put off thru misunderstanding of Daniel’s 
prophecy. At first the children were taken out of school 
to devote themselves to preparation for the advent, but 
after a while they learned patience, and established 
schools of their own, and entered on a great missionary 
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propaganda, which took Mrs. White for years to Europe 
and Australia. 

Of course, these teachings were based on the strictest 
doctrine of inspiration of the Scriptures. Seventh Day 
Adventism could be-got in no other way. And the gift 
ot prophecy was to be expected as promised to the “rem- 
nant church,” who had held fast to the truth. This faith 
gave great purity of life and incessant zeal. No body of 
Christians excels them in moral character and religious 
earnestness. Their work began in 1853 in Battle Creek, 
and it has grown until now they have thirty-seven pub- 
lishing houses thruout the world, with literature in 
eighty different languages, and an annual output of 
$2,000,000. They have now seventy colleges and acade- 
mies, and about forty sanitariums; and in all this Ellen 
G. White has been the inspiration and guide. Here is a 
noble record, and she deserves great honor. 

Did she really receive divine visions, and was she really 
chosen by the Holy Spirit to be endued with the charism 
of prophecy? Or was she the victim of an excited im- 
agination? Why should we answer? One’s doctrine of 
the Bible may affect the conclusion. At any rate she 
was absolutely honest in her belief in her revelations. 
Her life was worthy of them. She showed no spiritual 
pride and she sought no filthy lucre. She lived the life 
and did the work of a worthy prophetess, the most ad- 
mirable of the American succession. 


WAR AND RELIGION 


N a booklet entitled War and Religion, the Abbé 

Loisy, condemned by the late Pope for heresies 
charged, turns, as any Frenchman might, from his 
studies of Church History to consider present problems; 
and he denounces the Germans for worshiping “un 
dieu anthropophage,” a god who devours men. He is 
not the Heavenly Father of all mankind, God of the 
Gospels. Just as Assyria had a god Assur named after 
the country, or as Babylonia had its tutelary god Mero- 
dach, and as Sennacherib boasts, “Under the protection 
of Assur my lord I marched against the land,” so says 
M. Loisy Germany claims a special national god who 
is her protector and foe to her foes. Did not Cesar say 
of the Germans that they paid no honor to any god.who 
did not visibly help them in war? 

If it be true that William II and his court preacher, 
Dr. Dryander, and his chief theologian, Professor von 
Harnack, have made special claims to the protection and 
favor of God in the present war, yet all the nations at 
war have made their appeals for help to the God of all 
mankind, and each nation claims to be carrying on the 
war under the law of justice and mercy. When M. Ba- 
bert, a venerable French preacher, wrote to the head 
court preacher at Berlin suggesting that Christians of 
all nations at war should sign a common statement de- 
claring that their national loyalty must not make them 
forget that God is the God of all nations and all men, 
and that Jesus is their common Savior and requires love 
of all men, whether in war, friend or foe, that they 
should therefore banish all hatred and show all possible 
humanity, and hasten the return of a just and perma- 
nent peace. Dr. Dryander replied that he and his asso- 
ciates could not sign a paper which could even seem to 
imply that it was needed, since they fully knew that 
these principles animated the entire army (then in Bel- 
gium), and that “on our side the war is conducted with 


a discipline, a conscientiousness and a gentleness of 
which all history hitherto perhaps offers no example.” 

The New Testament nowhere justifies war or any 
of its horrors; but compared with the Old Testament 
wars this boast is justified. No one of the present com- 
batants in capturing a city has made it a rule, as a com- 
mand of God, to massacre all the men, women and chil- 
dren. This is what Joshua did to Jericho and Ai and 
Makkedah and Libnah and a multitude of other cities, 
for Joshua, the historian tells us, “utterly destroyed all 
that breathed, as Jehovah, the God of Israel, command- 
ed.” Bad as this war is, things have improved. We do 
not kill all that breathe, and we have learned that no 
nation has a special god of its own, and that Jehovah 
never commanded and does not now approve such mas- 
sacres. Perhaps one of these days the cruelties of this 
war will seem as inhuman as the wars of Joshua now 
appear to us. We know God better than did the old his- 
torian, to whom it seemed a perfectly natural thought 
that his god should be the god of his nation only, and 
therefore to all his nation’s foes “un dieu anthropo- 
phage,” all, even infants, to be devoured by his sword. 


ON BEHIND! 


HE Safety First Society of the City of New York 
is unwearied in welldoing. It has recently sug- 
gested that the Board of Aldermen should pass an ordi- 
nance “making it a misdemeanor for any person to 
‘hitch on’ or trespass upon a motor-truck or horse-drawn 
vehicle unless employed by the owner of such vehicle.” 
It is a melancholy fact that if safety comes first sport 
must come second—and sometimes there is no second. 
Nobody of sound mind can object to such a prudent law. 
Nobody who ever hooked on can contemplate a genera- 
tion which is prevented from so doing without a passing 
sigh of pity. 
There were so many ways of borrowing motor-power. 


‘Sometimes you just hooked on—climbing to the cart-tail 


of a leisurely express wagon or hospitable dray by a 
series of maneuvers which terrified lady passers-by. Once 
there you were comfortable—well, at least as comfort- 
able as the pioneers in their prairie schooners—and 
you saved leg-power and had leisure to meditate the 
business in hand. 

Or if you lived on asphalt streets you used to roller- 
skate frantically after the speedier wagons—or motors 
in these latter days—and with a grimy arm for tow- 
line let yourself be whirled along the smooth pavement, 
swinging gloriously around corners and dropping off 
conveniently where the “fellers” were playing shinny 
four or five blocks down the street. The most daring and 
magnificent hooking-on came when you had your bicycle 
pretty well trained, and, sitting erect in the saddle with 
a lordly air, you rested one hand on the rail of a wagon 
that seemed worthy such an honor, or even—acme of 
peril and privilege—on the dashboard of a street-car 
whose conductor was busy with his fares. 

“On behind!” you shouted in joyous malice if it was 
the other fellow and not you who hooked on. Then it. 
was merely a piece of friendly everyday enmity thus to 
warn the driver. Hereafter the cry will take on the igno- 
ble aspect of a criminal charge. It will summon the min- 
ions of the law; it will carry threats of jail and dis- 
grace; it will compel the American boy to walk—just 
walk. What ignominy! 
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The Conquest With this week the 
of Poland German conquest of 
Poland is_ virtually 
complete whether it is permanent or 
not. The retreating Russians in the 
south have been pursued to the Bug 
River, which marks the eastern bound- 
ary of old Poland, while in the north 
the German troops have advanced be- 
yond the Polish frontier and entered 
Russia proper. The Russians, following 
the same tactics that they used against 
Napoleon a hundred years ago, have 
laid waste the country as they retired. 
The grain fields on which the Germans 
have relied to carry them thru next 
winter have been burned. Even the 
grass and pasturage has been destroyed 
by spreading hay over the land and 
setting it on fire. According to the 
German account the towns have some- 
times been set on fire by the Cos- 
sacks as they left, but the Germans 
have entered quickly enough to save 
part of the buildings. All food has been 
removed from the evacuated towns and 
the factories and machine shops are 
wrecked by the Russians. 

Before the Russians evacuated War- 
saw they destroyed as far as possible 
its usefulness to the enemy. The cop- 
per wires of telegraph, telephone and 
trolley systems were taken away, for 
Germany is in dire need of copper for 
munitions. The grain warehouses on 
the Praga side of the Vistula were 
burned. Warsaw, however, has not suf- 
fered from any bombardment except by 
the aeroplanes. Prince Leopold of Ba- 
varia, who took possession of the city, 
issued a proclamation calling upon the 
people to maintain order, and promi- 








THE GREAT WAR 


August 9—Germans take the Russian 
ortress of Lomza. British gain 
trenches at Hooge, near Ypres. 

August 10—Austrians invade Italy by 
Furva valley, but are driven back. 
Germans take trenches in Argonne 
forest. 

August 11—Germans take Lukow, 

oland. Australasian troops treble 
their, gains in Gallipoli. 

August 12—Germans attack Kovno, 

oland. United States replies to 
Austria reaffirming right to ship 
arms to belligerents. 

August 13—Germans take Siedlce, 

oland. Bombardment of Belgrade 
renewed. 

August 14—Germans take outpost of 
besieg fortress of Novo Georg- 
ievsk, Poland. Russians report gains 
in the Caucasus. 

August 15—Germans report capture 
of 10,000 Russian prisoners in Po- 
land. Allied aeroplanes drop bombs 
on Constantinople. 




















nent citizens were seized as hostages 
to prevent molestation of the troops. 
General Baron von Scheffer-Boyadel, 
commander of the Eleventh Army 
Corps and a veteran of the War of 
1870, has been appointed Governor of 
Warsaw. At the suggestion of the citi- 
zens’ committee he has freed all the 
political prisoners confined in Warsaw. 

In all of these Polish towns the Jews 
form a third to a half of the population 
and the German military authorities 
have taken pains to have them repre- 
sented in the civil government together 
with Russians and Poles. The Polish 
delegates of the Austrian Reichsrath 
and the Galician Diet have issued a 
manifesto demanding the reéstablish- 


ment of the Kingdom of Poland under 
the suzerainty of the Hapsburgs. This 
proposal is regarded as presumptuous 
by the Germans, who evidently have 
other plans for the disposition of 
Poland. In the Baltic provinces, where 
the aristocracy and large landowners 
are mostly of German origin, the ad- 
vance of Hindenburg’s army. toward 
Riga is generally welcomed. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas 1s to be 
congratulated in effecting his retire- 
ment from the Vistula to the Bug with- 
out having any large part of his troops 
cut off and captured. On the 13th Gen- 
eral von Scholz reported taking 900 
prisoners and General von Gallwitz 
6500, but the bulk of the Russian army 
has evidently slipt intact from between 
the jaws of the German steel trap. 
Some are left behind in the fortresses 
of Novo Georgievsk and Ostrolenka, 
which are under siege. Kovno, the chief 
fortress on the Niemen, successfully 
repelled the first attacks of the Ger- 
mans, and they are now getting their 
big Krupp guns on their concrete 
foundations to effect its reduction by 
bombardment across the river. But it 
seems that the Russians have little 
hope of its holding out long, for they 
are already removing not only from . 
Kovno but also from Vilna, an import- 
ant railroad center sixty miles in the 
rear of the fortress. 


Six months ago the 
The Dardanelles combined British and 
French forces under- 
took the reduction of the forts at the 
strait of Dardanelles in order to open 
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THE KAISER: “OH, IF I COULD ONLY QUIT NOW” 





Is‘ IT TIME FOR THE WAR TO END? 
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Underwood & Underwood 


GERMAN ROADS THRU RUSSIAN POLAND 
The tremendously effective German sweep thru Poland has been made in spite of the lack of 


railroads and good highways. Temporary tracks for horse-car transport have been used i 


sections by the Germans 


southern Russia which ordinarily flows 
out thru Odessa for the feeding of 
western Europe was being held back 
when it was most wanted. On the other 
hand, Russia was in dire need of am- 
munition which her Allies might have 
supplied and for lack of which Galicia 
and Poland have since been lost. It was 
generally expected among the Allies 
that both these conditions would be 
remedied within a few weeks, for many 
of the Dardanelles forts were known 
to be antiquated and almost any of 
them could be reached by the guns of 
the superdreadnoughts standing in the 
outer sea. Turkey had been ignomin- 
iously defeated by Italy, Bulgaria, Ser- 
bia and Greece. Her government was 
unstable and her army disorganized by 
reason of the change from the old re- 
gime to the new. Her navy was too in- 
efficient to take any active part in 
either of the two’ previous wars. A 
Russian fleet was crossing the Black 
Sea to attack Constantinople from the 
north and it was a question whether 
it would not get thru the Bosporus be- 
fore the Anglo-French fleet got thru 
the Dardanelles. 

But the sanguine expectations of the 
Allies were doomed to disappointment. 
The shells rained upon the peninsula 
were mostly wasted. Fortifications that 
were “silenced” proved not to have 
been “reduced.” On the other hand, the 
fleet suffered so heavily from mines 
and submarines that it was withdrawn 
to the shelter of Imbros, which, altho 
it is a Greek island, has been freely 
used as a base of operations. It is said 
that at the time when the naval attack 
on the Dardanelles was launched 
Greece had promised to support it by 
a land force, but the overthrow of 
Premier Venezelos and the opposition of 
the pro-German King of Greece left 
the fleet to act alone. 


This deficiency was made up by a 
force of Australasian troops combined 
with French and Senegalese. This was 
landed at the tip of the peninsula four 
months ago, but has not got more than 
five miles from the coast at any point. 
The fighting at once took on the same 
character as in France and Belgium, 
trenches coming within a few yards of 
each other at places, mining and coun- 
termining, hand grenade throwing and 
bayonet charges, terrible losses for 
small gains. 

The Allies, outnumbered, have - at 
times been in danger of being swept 
off the peninsula. Now, however, they 
have received reinforcements, said to 
number fifty thousand men, and ‘their 
prospects of being able to advance are 
brighter than they have been at any 
time before. It is reported that an Ital- 
ian army of 150,000 will soon be sent 
to Gallipoli and it is hoped that Greece, 
now that Venezelos has come back into 
power, may take a hand. 


The Balkan The Balkan States whose 
whe sca conflicts brought on the 
Great War now hold the 
key to the situation. The fate of Con- 
stantinople lies with them for they can, 
at will, cut off or connect the Teutonic 
Powers with their Ottoman ally. So 
long as German and Austrian arms and 
officers could be sent to Gallipoli the 
task of forcing the Dardanelles was 
difficult if not impossible. But Turkey, 
isolated and thrown upon its own re- 
sources, could doubtless be soon 
brought to terms. 

The Balkan States, realizing and in- 
deed exaggerating the importance of 
their position, have negotiated with 
both parties, but held back from any 
decisive step, for, as the war wore on, 
the competing bids ‘for their assistance 
became higher and higher. The difficul- 





ty with making a bargain is that the 
demands of any one of them cannot be 
satisfied without offending the others 
for each wishes to expand at the ex- 
pense of its neighbors. The two suc- 
cessive Balkan wars, the first with Tur- 
key and the second with one another, 
left behind them a legacy of hate and 
suspicion because of the treachery and 
brutality which marked them. Bulgaria, 
which did most to defeat Turkey, got 
the least out of it, for Greece, Serbia 
and Rumania combined to take terri- 
tory from her. Bulgaria now demands 
back from them the territory she lost 
by the Treaty of Bucharest, but none 
of them is willing to consent to the ces- 
sion of any of her gains even at the 
urgent insistence of the Allies. The 
mere rumor that Premier Venezelos had 
promised the Allies to cede to Bulgaria 
the part of Kavalla on the Aegean, 
which she had acquired with Bulgarian 
aid, was sufficient to drive him from 
office, altho he is the most popular man 
in Greece. In the new Parliament open- 
ing August 16 he commands a major- 
ity, but it is a question whether he will 
now be able to carry out his policy in 
opposition to the King, whose sympa- 
thies are with Germany. 

Rumania has put a stop to the trans- 
portation of arms across her territory 
to Constantinople. The German Gov- 
ernment threatens in retaliation to put 
an embargo on the importation of Ru- 
manian grain and cattle which would 
deprive Rumania of her most profitable 
markets, Austria and Germany. The 
hesitation of Rumania to take sides in 
the war is largely due to the fact that 
her desires conflict. On both sides there 
are lands inhabited largely by Ruman- 
ians which she wants to annex. Tran- 
sylvania and Bukowina on the west and 
north belong to Austria-Hungary, Bes- 
sarabia on the east to Russia. Russia 
is willirg enough to cede the Austrian 
territory and Anpstria-Hungary the 
Russian, but neither will sacrifice its 
own to secure Rumanian support. 
When Russia took possession of Galicia 
and Bukowina, Rumania was almost 
ready to join in the attack on Austria- 
Hungary, but now, when the Russian 
armies have withdrawn from both and 
an Austro-German force is massed on 
her frontier, Rumania is less disposed 
to espouse the cause of the Allies. 

Serbia, it is understood, positively 
refuses to cede Bulgaria that part of 
her Macedonian acquisition to which, 
according to the terms of the Balkan 
League, Bulgaria was entitled. The Al- 
lied Powers have endeavored in vain to 
obtain from Serbia any concessions 
that would satisfy Bulgaria and relieve 
the Balkan situation. This seems a poor 
return for all the help which the Allies 
have given to Serbia in the way of 
loans, hospital supplies, munitions and 
military aid. The gunboats on the Dan- 
ube defending Belgrade are said to be 
manned by British marines. 

Ever since the ignominious expulsion 
of the Austrian forces from Serbia 
there has been a tacit truce between 
the two countries. It is said that Aus 
tria has refrained from further s+ 
tempt at an invasion of Serbia, not 8° 
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much for fear of another defeat or be- 
cause of her preoccupation elsewhere 
put because of Italy’s threat that the 
renewal of hostilities against Serbia 
would bring her immediate interven- 
tion. Now that Italy is in the war this 
obstacle is removed and the Austrian 
guns have again opened on the Serbian 
capital. A large force of Austrians and 
Germans has been massed opposite Bel- 
grade, with the determination to hew 
their way: thru to the sea. 


2 : The progress of 
Austrian Offensive Italy is discour- 


Against Italy agingly slow. 
After three months of hard fighting all 
along the frontier the Italian forces 
have not penetrated more than ten 
miles anywhere into Austrian territory. 
At most points they are from three to 
five miles inside the Austrian boundary. 
Their possession of this strip along the 
frontier is, however, of importance 
since it serves as a protection against a 
sudden invasion of Italy by the Aus- 
trians, a movement which may now be 
expected at any time since the expul- 
sion of the Russians from Galicia has 
freed Austria-Hungary of any imme- 
diate danger from that quarter. In fact 
it is reported from Rome that troops 
are already being brought from Galicia 
to the Italian frontier. 

On the eastern side the first aim of 
General Cadorna, the Italian com- 
mander-in-chief, was to gain possession 
of the Isonzo River, which runs parallel 
to the boundary line, three to ten miles 
from it. The chief towns on the river 
are Tolmein and Gérz, to call them by 
their Austrian names instead of their 
Italian, Tolmino and Gorizia, until they 
are taken. The Italians have succeeded 
in crossing the Isonzo River above, be- 
low and between these two points, 
thereby severing the railroad, but the 
towns themselves are still uncaptured. 
It was announced a month ago from 
Rome that Gérz had been evacuated, 
but if so the Italians have not yet oc- 
cupied it. The bridgehead at Gérz con- 
tinues to hold out against them. 

North of Gérz, near Plava, which 
stands in a bend of the Isonzo River, 
three miles from the border, the Ital- 
ians have lately made some gains and 
are holding them against Austrian at- 
tacks. The Austrians are also making 
strong but so far fruitless efforts to re- 
gain Monte Nero from one of the 
southern peaks of which, 4500 feet 
high, the Italians are able to bombard 

e outer forts of Tolmein, only three 
miles away, General Cadorna has an- 
hounced that he will not undertake any 
further offensive for the present but 
confine his attention to making secure 
the territory now held. On the western 
side the Austrian offensive has been 
directed at the corner of Italy between 
the Tyrol and Switzerland. 


Attention is again turned 
to the region about the 
old Flemish town of 
Ypres, which has been the bone of con- 
tention between the German troops on 
one side and the French, British and 
nm troops on the other. The line 


British Géin 
at Hooge 





dividing the opposing forces sweeps in 
a semicircle around the town to the 
east and only about three miles away, 
a most unstable situation to all appear- 
ances since there is nothing in the lay 
of the land to account for this peculiar 


kink, but neither party has been able © 


to straighten it out. 

East of the town is the village of 
Hooge and southeast is Hill 60, which 
have figured in the dispatches for many 
months. Both were retaken by the Ger- 
mans in July and the British are try- 
ing to get them back again: On Sunday 
night, the 8th, they concentrated their 
artillery on the German lines at Hooge 
and so demoralized the enemy that over 
half a mile of trenches were carried by 
storm at daybreak with slight losses 
to the assailants. Three officers and 124 
men were taken as well as two machine 
guns. On the following day the German 
artillery fire drove the British out of 
the southern part of the trenches, but 
the most of their gains, including the 
western half of the ruined village, they 
still retain. 

Elsewhere on the western front there 
is little to report except an increased 
activity in the Argonne forest, west of 
Verdun, where the Wiirttemberger 
troops under the Crown Prince cap- 
tured some French trenches by the aid 


of asphyxiating shells. On the following 
day the French regained all except the 
first line of trenches. 

A great deal of dissatisfaction pre- 
vails in France over the failure of the 
army to make any advance during the 
spring and summer. This feeling found 
voice in the Chamber of Deputies in a 
violent attack upon the Minister of 
War, M. Millerand, by the left or rad- 
ical wing. 


The chief naval move- 
sa ment at present is that 

about Riga. The army 
of General von Hindenburg is within a 
few miles of the port and the Russians 
have apparently abandoned hope of 
holding it for they are removing the 
machinery, art treasures and govern- 
mental archives into the interior. The 
British Consul has left Riga. This is 
one of the most important of Russian 
ports on the Baltic, both from a naval 
and commercial standpoint, and its pos- 
session would be of the greatest service 
to the Germans if, as has been sur- 
mised, they seriously contemplate so 
daring a movement as an advance upen 
Petrograd. An army from Danzig land- 
ed here would be already half way to 
Petrograd, which lies 300 miles to the 
northeast. The German fleet, hitherto 
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FIGHTING WITH FIRE 


Among the new w introd 





d by the Germans to meet the new conditions cf warfare is 


the stream of blazing petroleum. The burning oil runs down the trenches and into the dug-outs, 


while the suffocating smoke spreads with a favorable wind over a conside’ 


rable area. This reminds 


one. of the “Greek fire,” probably also petroleum, which was employed in defense of the 
Byzantine empire 
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DRILLING A SQUAD IN THE MANUAL OF ARMS 
Not all of them know what to do with their hands or their guns. They are part of the 1100 business and professional men in the “United States 


Military Instruction Camp” at Plattsburg, New Y 


ork, where they are devoting a month to training at the hands of officers of the regular army 


which will prepare them in some degree to serve as officers of volunteers if war should come 


unemployed, might be used to force the 
Gulf of Finland. 

There are conflicting reports as to 
the recent naval operations at the 
mouth of the Gulf of Riga. According 
to the Russian version the Germans 
made an attack in force with nine bat- 
tleships, twelve cruisers and many de- 
stroyers but were repulsed with dam- 
age to a cruiser and two destroyers. 
The Germans claim that it was merely 
a reconnoitering expedition and that 
the only vessels lost were two mine 
‘sweepers. The German Baltic fleet has 
made its base at Libau, sixty miles 
south of the Gulf of Riga. The coast 
| between Libau and the Gulf was shelled 
| by the’ German warships and the sea- 
‘side resorts and villas destroyed. 

The British auxiliary cruiser “India” 
was torpedoed by a German submarine 
,on August 9 as she was about to enter 
Restfjord, Sweden. Eighty of her crew 
,; were saved. The same day the British 
‘destroyer “Lynx” was blown up by a 
mine in the North Sea. Twenty-six of 
| her crew were saved. Two British mer- 
'chantmen and seventeen fishing vessels 
were sunk during the week ending 
August 12, according to the Admiralty 
announcement. On the following day 
three British steamers and two trawl- 
ers were sunk, and on the 14th two 
more steamers. 

An Italian submarine attacked and 
sunk the German submarine “U-12” in 
‘the Adriatic on August 10 while an 
Austrian squadron was bombarding 
coast towns. 

The German papers publish a list of 
sixty-six naval vessels they claim the 
Allies have lost up to July 26. The list 
includes twenty-two battleships of 
which sixteen are British, sixteen bat- 
tle cruisers, ten of them British, and 
eleven British protected cruisers. Not 
all of these losses are admitted by the 
British Admiralty. 
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The note which the 
Secretary of State des- 
patched to Vienna, Au- 
gust 12, may be regarded as a reply 
not merely to Austria-Hungary but also 
to American critics of the Administra- 
tion because of its policy of permitting 
the exportation of arms. Mr. Lansing 
denies the Austrian contention that all 
or even most authorities on interna- 
tional law hold that the exportation of 
contraband is unneutral. He shows that 
both Germany and Austria-Hungary 
sold explosives, arms and shot in large 
amounts to Great Britain for use 
against the Boers in 1899-1902. He 
argues that a neutral power is under 
no obligation and has no right to com- 
pensate for the lack of sea power on 
the part of one belligerent by refusing 
to sell munitions to the other. 

But the point on which Secretary 
Lansing lays chief stress is that a re- 
fusal to supply belligerents with arms 
would increase the power of militar- 
ism. We quote the passage in full: 

But, in addition to the question of prin- 
ciple, there is a practical and substantial 
reason why the Government of the United 
States has from the foundation of the re- 
public to the present time advocated and 
practised unrestricted trade in arms and 
military supplies. It has never been the 
policy of this country to maintain in time 
of peace a large military establishment or 
stores of arms and ammunition sufficient 
to repel invasion by a well equipped and 
powerful enemy. It has desired to remain 
at peace with all nations and to avoid any 
appearance of menacing such peace by the 
threat of its armies and navies. In conse- 

uence of this standing policy, the United 
States would, in the event of attack by a 
foreign power, be at the outset of the war 
seriously, if not fatally, embarrassed by the 
lack of arms and ammunition and by the 
means to produce them in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply the requirements of na- 
tional defense. The United States has al- 
ways depended upon the right and power 
to purchase arms and ammunition from 
neutral nations in case of foreign attack. 
This privilege which it claims for itself it 
cannot deny to others. 


The Right to 
Ship Arms 


A nation whose principle and policy it 
is to rely upon international obligations 
and international justice to preserve its 
political and territorial integrity might be- 
come the prey of an aggressive nation 
whose policy and practise it is to increase 
its military strength during times of peace 
with the design of conquest, unless the 
nation attacked can, after war had been 
declared, go into the markets of the world 
and purchase the means to defend itself 
against the aggressor. 

The general adoption by the nations of 
the world of the theory that neutral powers 
ought to prohibit the sale of arms and an- 
munition to belligerents would compel ev- 
ery nation to have in readiness at all 
times sufficient munitions of war to meet 
any emergency which might arise and to 
erect and maintain establishments for the 
manufacture of arms and ammunition suf- 
ficient to supply to the needs of its mili- 
tary and naval forces thruout the progres 
of a war. Manifestly the application of this 
theory would result in every nation becom- 
ing an armed camp, ready to resist aggres 
sion and tempted to employ force in assert- 
ing its rights rather than appeal to reason 
and justice for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. 


Union machinists are 
pushing their cam- 
paign to get for them- 
selves a larger share of the profits 
which war orders are bringing to Amer- 
ican manufacturers. Results on the 
whole favor the employees. Under the 
direction of the officers of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists em- 
ployers thruout New England are be 
ing asked to grant an eight-hour day. 
William H. Johnston, the union presi- 
dent, has declared in favor of 
négotiations as the first step in all 
cases, but many strikes have been called 
where the men’s demands were ref 

In the Locomobile Cumpany’s plant at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, where motor 
trucks for the Allies are being manv- 
factured, a strike of 2500 men was 
averted by the decision of the company 
to withdraw its profit-sharing plan, t 
which the workers objected us being 40 
uncertain and temporary advantage, 


Machinists and 
Munitions 
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and to grant the eight-hour day. Strikes 
of smaller proportions have been called 
at Hyde Park, Massachusetts, where 
Governor Foss is interested, at An- 
sonia, Connecticut, and at Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island. 

In New York the center of interest 
is the Garvin Machine Company strike. 
Seven hundred men have been out since 
August 2. Here the Machinists’ Union 
is flatly opposed by the Metal Trades’ 
Association. An effort to reopen the 
shop was made on August 12, and the 
company claims that 110 men returned 
to work. But the men as a whole re- 
fused to work until the eight-hour day 
was given. 

Letters published by the New York 
World indicate that German agents 
have been endeavoring to foment strikes 
in munitions factories, and that the Im- 
perial German Embassy had knowledge 
of such underground activity. 


The Interstate Com- 
Rate Decisions merce Commission, 

Mr. Daniels and Mr. 
Harlan dissenting, has responded to the 
application of forty-one Western rail- 
roads for permission to increase rates 
on certain commodities by refusing an 
increase for grain, live stock, meats 
and fertilizers, but allowing the pro- 
posed addition for rice, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, hay, straw and bituminous coal. 
The rejections covered about four- 
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JOHN PURROY MITCHEL 
Mayor of New York City and a 
leader in municipal efficiency 


fifths of the desired increase of rev- 
enue, and the grants amount to only 
$1,632,000 a year. All the roads west 
of the Mississippi share in this small 
sum. In his dissenting opinion, Mr. 
Daniels sharply criticized the majority. 
The question considered in the 5 per 
cent case, whether the revenue (owing 
to increased cost of operation) was too 
small for the public interest, he said, 
had been avoided in this decision. 

The commission has also ordered a 
considerable reduction of freight 
charges for the transportation of an- 
thracite coal from the mines to tide- 
water and to interior points. It is esti- 
mated that this will reduce the receipts 
of the carrying roads by $8,000,000 a 
year. One effect has been a marked de- 
cline of the shares of these roads on 
the Stock Exchange. Mr. Harlan dis- 
sented, holding that the ruling was not 
consistent with the commission’s recent 
action in support of an increase for 
other traffic in the same territory. 


The note appealing to 
the leaders of Mexican 
factions was forward- 
ed from Washington last week and 
published here on the 15th. It is said 
to have been written by Ambassador 
Da Gama, of Brazil, and the signatures 
are those of Secretary Lansing and the 
representatives of Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay and Guatemala 


An Appeal to 
Mexicans 





HAMILTON FISH, JR. 
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who attended the recent conferences. 
At the beginning “the Mexican people” 
are informed that the note has been 
sent to “many prominent persons in 
Mexico who possess political authority 
or military power.” The text of the 
note is reprinted entire on the follow- 
ing page. 

It will be observed that there is no 
intimation that force will be used. It 
is understood, however, that if there 
should be a conference in Mexico, and 
if one faction should oppose it, that 
faction would no longer be able to buy 
arms or other supplies in this country. 
Comments of the South American press 
show that the South American coun- 
tries would not give their approval to 
armed intervention. The attitude of 
European governments has been ascer- 
tained. They approve the Washington 
plan, but say the proposed provisional 
government should undertake to recog- 
nize damage claims presented by an in- 
ternational tribunal. 

Carranza continues to .oppose the 
plan vigorously. He has sent long notes 
of protest to each of the South Ameri- 
can governments represented in the 
conference here, and to President Wil- 
son. To the President of Argentina he 
said that by giving the plan his sup- 
port the latter might be an accomplice 
in a crime that would cause war be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. 
Villa is willing to attend the proposed 
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meeting, but Carranza refuses to have 
any communication with him. Six states 


—Sinalon, Durango, Tepic, Oaxaca, 
Guerrero and Chiapas—have declared, 
thru their military governors, their in- 
tention to favor no faction but to in- 
sist upon peace. Two of these states 
have been controlled by Carranza and 
two by Villa. 

The hostile attitude of the people of 
Vera Cruz toward Americans caused 
our Government to send three warships 
to that port last week. Street orators 
were urging the people to kill resident 
Americans. Carranza has removed the 
mayor who permitted this. There have 
been many raids by Mexicans on 
ranches north of the boundary, in Tex- 
as, and troops were sent to drive the 
bandits away. It is said that forty were 


killed. Evidence has been found, it is 


asserted, that these invaders even 
planned the capture and annexation of 
a part of Texas. We now have 17,000 
soldiers on the border. General Hugh 
L. Scott has had an interview with 
Villa, who promised that American 
merchants and mine owners should no 
longer be annoyed by forced loans and 
the confiscation of their property. 


“resent 


The election of a President in 
Hayti Hayti, to succeed Guillaume 

Sam, who was dragged from a 
foreign legation and killed by a mob 
on July 28, took place on the 12th 
with the consent and under the pro- 
tection of Admiral Caperton, command- 
er of the American forces which now 
control the capital. A revolutionary 
committee of safety had ordered dis- 
solution of the Senate and House, as- 
serting that the members had been put 
in office by a dictator and did not rep- 
the people. This committee 
called for the election of a new Con- 
gress, a revision of the Constitution, 
and a provisional Government. The Ad- 
miral decided, however, to protect the 
existing Senate and House. At a meet- 
ing on the 11th, Captain Beach, com- 
mander of the Cruiser “Washington,” 
told the members that the United 
States would ask for effective control 
of the customs revenue but sought no 
territorial grant and was working for 
the benefit of the Haytian people. 
There were placards in the streets de- 
claring that our Government’s aim was 
to get possession of the harbor of Mole 
St. Nicholas. 


On the day of the election our mar- 
ines guarded the Senate and House 
with field pieces and machine guns. 
They also erected barricades in the 
streets. But there was no disorder. 
General Dartiguenave, president of the 
Senate, was chosen, having 94 votes 
out of a total of 116. Only 3 were cast 
for Dr. Rosalvo Bobo, the leader of the 
revolutionists who opposed President 
Sam. The new President publicly ex- 
prest his appreciation of the support 
given by our forces, without which, he 
said, a free election could not have 
been held. It is asserted that he could 
not retain the office for a day if these 
forces should be withdrawn. Our course 
has the approval of France. 

It is said that our Government will 
begin negotiations with the new Presi- 
dent for a fiscal protectorate and for a 
treaty authorizing the United States to 
intervene for the suppression of dis- 
order. We now hold the custom houses. 
Bobo has ordered his followers to lay 
down their arms, but some of them are 
looting plantations and villages. Many 
Haytians are in danger of starvation. 
The American Red Cross has published 
an appeal for supplies. 











WASHINGTON, AuGusT 11. 


HE undersigned, the Secre- 
tary of State of the United 
States, the Ambassadors Ex- 


THE JOINT NOTE TO MEXICO 


THE MESSAGE WHICH IS NOW BEING CONSIDERED BY ALL THE MEXICAN LEADERS 


from their brothers of America, 
recalling to them these disastrous 
effects, asking them to save their 
motherland from an abyss—no one 
can doubt, we repeat—that the 






































traordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
Brazil, Chile and Argentina, and 
the Envoys Extraordinary and Min- 
isters Plenipotentiary of Bolivia, 
Uruguay and Guatemala, accredit- 
ed to the Government of the 
United States of America, acting 
severally and independently, unan- 
imously send to you the following 
communication: 

Inspired by the most sincere 
spirit of American fraternity and 
convinced that they rightly inter- 
pret the earnest wish of the entire 
continent, they have met inform- 
ally at the suggestion of the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, 
to consider the Mexican situation 
to ascertain whether their friendly 
and disinterested help could be 
successfully employed to reéstab- 
lish peace and constitutional order 
in our sister republic. 

In the heat of the frightful 
struggle which for so long has 
steeped in blood the Mexican soil, 
doubtless all may well have lost 
sight of the dissolving effects of 
the strife upon the most vital con- 
ditions of the national existence, 
not only upon the life and liberty 
of the inhabitants, but on the pres- 
tige and security of the country. 
We cannot doubt, however—no 
one can doubt—but that in the 
presence of a sympathetic appeal 


patriotism of the men who lead or 
aid in any way the bloody strife 
will not remain unmoved; no one 
ean doubt that each and every one 
of them, measuring in his own con- 
science his share in the responsi- 
bilities of past misfortune and 
looking forward to his share in the 
glory of the pacification and re- 
construction of the country, will 
respond, nobly and resolutely, to 
this friendly appeal and give their 
best efforts to opening the way to 
some saving action. 


We, the undersigned, believe 
that if the men directing the armed 
movements in Mexico—whether 
political or military chiefs—should 
agree to meet either in person or 
by delegates, far from the sound 
of cannon, and with no other in- 
spiration save the thought of their 
afflicted land, there to exchange 
ideas and to determine the fate of 
the country—from such action 
would undoubtedly result the 
strong and unyielding agreement 
requisite to the creation of a pro- 
visional government which should 
adopt the first steps necessary to 
the constitutional reconstruction 
of the country—and to issue the 
first and most essential of them all, 


the immediate call to general elec- 


tion. 








An adequate place within the 
Mexican frontiers which for the 
purpose might be neutralized 
should serve as the seat of the 
conference, and in order to bring 
about a conference of this nature 
the undersigned or any of them 
will willingly, upon invitation, act 
as intermediaries to arrange the 
time, place and other details of 
such conference, if this action can 
in any way aid the Mexican people. 

The undersigned expect a reply 
to this communication within a 
reasonable time, and consider that 
such. a time would be ten days 
after the communication is deliv- 
ered, subject to prorogation for 
cause. 


Rosert LANSING, Secretary of 
State of the United States. 

D. pA GAMA, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of Brazil. 

Epo. SUAREZ-Musica, Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary of Chile. 

R. S. Naon, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of Argentina. 

I. CALDERON, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of Bolivia. 

CARLOS MARIA DE PENA, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Uruguay. 

JOAQUIN MENDEZ, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary of Guatemala. 
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CALIFORNIA: The new two- 
story $87,000 Longfellow gram- 
mar school, which will be ready 
for the fall term year, is 


one of the show buildings of M 


Fresno. The exterior finish is 
in red prest brick, and square 
pillars running from the ground 
to the roof beams add greatly 


to its appearance. Unusual con- cleanin 


veniences for both teachers 
and pupils include a large din- 
ing room and well equipped 
kitchenette as a solution of the 
warm lunch problem; shower 
baths, to be kept open after 
school hours for the use of both 
boys and girls engaged in ath- 
letic and outdoor games, and 
an open-air corridor running the 
full length of the building on 
each floor, to serve for connect- 
ing the class rooms and as a 
means of getting fresh air dur- 
ing recesses as well as of easy 
escape in case of fire. 


FLORIDA: Pensacola is mak- 
ing great preparation for wel- 
coming the 10,000 Woodmen of 
the World who are expected to 
attend the annual encampment 
of the order there from August 
30 to September 4. The uniform 
rank of the order will be in- 
structed by a regular army of- 
ficer assigned to the duty by 
the War Department. The en- 
campment will be at Bayview 
Park, a tract of thirty acres 
facing Bayou Texar. The city 
is erecting all the buildings for 
officers’ quarters, mess halls, 
baths, etc., and the people are 
counting on giving their guests 
a memorable week of entertain- 
ment. 


IOWA: A truck farm of some 
thirty acres operated by five 
Bulgarians has become one of 
the attractive show places of 
Waterloo. The Bulgarians, with 
the intensive system which they 
learned in their native country, 
are making the earth yield such 
crops as were never before seen 
in that vicinity. These farmers 
make all their own tools, down 
to the baskets in which they 
carry their products to market, 
and have made themselves in- 
dependent of weather conditions 
by installing an irrigation plant 
of their own. It is said they 
are making more money than 
any other farmers in that part 
of the state. 


KENTUCKY: The annual re- 
rt of the Bureau of Vital 


tatistics of the State Board 000 


of Health, recently completed. 
shows that one child in every 
seven born in Kentucky fails 
to reach school age; that 424 
Per cent of all the deaths in the 
state are due to preventable 
diseases; that typhoid and oth- 
er disorders arising from unsan- 
itary conditions—largely due to 
ack of proper sewage disposal 
on farms and in towns—cause 
the greatest number of deaths, 
and that, while the annual death 
rate from all causes in the 
United States is only 128.6 in 
every 100,000 of population, the 
rate in Kentucky from tubercu- 

8 alone is 201.8. The rem- 

Y suggested is the appoint- 
ment of a sanitary expert in 


every county to inspect food bel 


and water supplies, market con- 
ons, etc., and give his entire 
time to improving them. 


MASSACHUSETTS: About a 
half-mile from the village of 
Blandford, on what is locally 
known as the Burton meadow, 
r. F. R. Dunlap, the present 
owner, has made a lake entire- 
ly at his own expense for the 
pleasure of the rs an 
their summer visitors. After 
g up the entire valley, 
he built a concrete dam 102 feet 
long and twelve feet high across 
the outlet, flooding about eight- 
een acres and giving a depth of 
water at the dam of more than 
ten feet. A bathing beach, boats 
and boathouse and a pavilion 
for picnic parties form a part 
of Mr. Dunlap’s plan. There are 
three islands in the lake. Two 
are small, but one is a half- 
acre in extent and with its for- 
est, its ledges and boulders, adds 
ety, to the beau of the 

e. The waters abound in 
rainbow trout, and Mr. Dunlap 
intends to stock them further 
with other fish. 


MISSISSIPPI: OJarly this 
summer the General Education 
Board, one of the Rockefeller 
hilanthropies, announced that 
t had completed plans for a 
new departure in educational 
work, and had selected a oa 
in Mississippi for the experi- 
ment. The plan is to build up a 
model county with an agricul- 
tural college to serve as a s0- 
cial center, the whole establish- 
ment to be on lines so general 
that any agricultural county 
can imitate it and so solve the 
problem of making farm folk 
contented away from city pleas- 
ures. Since the announcement 
omitted the name of the county 
selected, people in every part 
of the state are hopeful, and 
many counties have chosen com- 
mittees to urge their claims for 
consideration in the matter. 


NEBRASKA: Bridgeport is a 
small town in the western part 
of this state, but an eoeceiinn> 
ly live one. Besides a large 
pickle factory which has just 
been established there, it is soon 
to have a very large sugar 
plant. A recent careful survey 
showed fully 60,000 acres of ex- 
cellent sugar beet land avail- 
able in that region, and options 
were taken on many hundred 
acres near the town. Now the 
plans are about perfected for 
the erection of the factory. The 
town recently voted, practical- 
ly unanimously, to build a $35,- 
schoolhouse. According to 
the United States 1900 census 
Bridgeport’s population was 178. 


NEW MEXICO: The great 
dam at Elephant Butte in this 
state will, when completed next 


February, create the largest 
reservoir for irrigation pur- 
poses in the world. The flood 


waters of the Rio Grande will 
be backed up for fifty miles, 
and no less than 115,700,000,- 
000 cubic feet of them will be 
impounded. These waters, it is 
estimated, will more than sup- 
ply ample irrigation for Las 
Palomas Valley, six miles be- 
low the dam; Rincon Valley, 
twenty-four miles below; Upper 
Mesilla Valley, sixty-nine miles 
ow; Lower Mesilla Valley, 
eighty miles below; El Paso 
Valley, 120 miles below, and 
furnish for lands on the Mexi- 


can side the 2,670,000,000 cubic 
eet called for annually by a 


treaty with that country. 


PENNSYLVANIA: John 
anamaker celebrated the sev- 


enty-seventh anniversary of his th 
d birth by a 
or his 


a unique ath- 
letic field employees. It 
is located on the roof of his 
Philadelphia store, 200 feet 
above the city’s busiest streets, 
and is a full block in extent. 
A safely high parapet  sur- 
rounds the roof, and along this 
are seats for spectators. In 
front of the seats a running 
track is laid out and inside it 
are tennis courts, movable gym- 
nasium apparatus and spaces 
for many kinds of games. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: The prac- 
tise of leasing the best hunting 
and fishing grounds in this state 
to men of wealth has become so 
general that of late few persons 
of smaller means have been able 
to enjoy those sports. Now the 
South Dakota Supreme Court 
has decided, in substance, that 
the owners of land adjoining 
lakes and rivers cannot inter- 
fere with the rights of the pub- 
lic to hunt and fish along such 





mond capitalists and business 
men, believing that a railroad 
connection would not o de- 
velop this region, but wo’ di- 
vert its trade to their city, have 
undertaken to build such a road 
emselves, and the whole coun- 
try thru which it is to run is 
rejoicing. 
WASHINGTON: North Yaki- 
ma claims to be the cleanest 
city in the United States. Also 
it is one of the most p 
sive. For these distinctions it is 
largely indebted to its women’s 
clubs. Altho a small city, it has 
such a club for nearly every de- 
artment of civic uplift and a 
ederated club with committees 
devoted to public health and 
happiness. ese committees es- 
tablish parks and playgrounds, 
attend to the sanitary condi- 
tion of schools and other public 
institutions, codperate with the 
city health authorities for pure 
food and market cleanliness, 
fight flies, bring art collections 
to the city for study and gen- 
erally beautify public and pri- 
vate a. For example, one 
of ese committees recently 
bought and planted several 
thousand rose trees thruout the 


bodies of water, nor, on the city 


other hand, can the general 
public interfere with the use of 
such land by the owners for 
other purposes, such as farming 
and pasturing. 


TEXAS: After two years of 
experiment it has been found that 
crushed oyster shells mixt with 
ground silica and alumina make 
an excellent quality of Portland 
cement. With millions of tons of 
suitable shells easily accessible 
in Galveston Bay and large de- 
posits of silica and alumina 
near by, the manufacture of 
this cement bids fair to become 
one of the important industries 
of Texas. Already a very large 
plant is in operation in Dallas 
and now another is to be erect- 
ed at Harrisburg. 


VERMONT: What seemed to 
be a new form of disease among 
cattle in the neighborhood of 
Cambridge baffled the local vet- 
erinarians for several weeks. 


After many valuable Holsteins will be 1 


and other cattle had died, State 
Cattle Commissioner Davis and 
Dr. J. C. Parker of St. Albans 
made post-mortem examinations 
and, with the aid of the State 
Laboratory of Hygiene at Bur- 
lington, reached the decision 
that the disease was hydropho- 
bia. It is now remembered that 
two local do 
ten by a bulldog accompanying 
some visitors to that section and 
died soon afterward. This seems 
to solve what has been a per- 
plexing and expensive mystery. 


VIRGINIA: Plans for a rail- 
road to connect Richmond with 
the Rappahannock River near 
the bay, which have been dis- 
cussed for many years, are now 
likely to be consummated. The 
region of the lower Rappahan- 


nock and the Northern Neck, 8 


naturally a very rich section, 
is commercially tributary to 
Baltimore because it relies 
wholly on water transportation ; 
and the distance, together with 
uncertainties of winter steam- 
boat schedules, has greatly hin- 
dered its development. Rich- 





were recently bit- ed 


WEST VIRGINIA: A merger 
> 4 the largest natural gas in- 
terests in this state has been 
effected, and it is announced 
that this gas will be piped un- 
der high pressure to the Atlan- 
o a lighting used for 
ea an g purposes 
in Washington Baltimore, 
Richmond and other cities, The 
rice of natural gas in the 
est Virginia fields ranges from 
ten to ae cents for 1000 
cubic feet. It is believed it can 
be Fives to the seaboard and 
profitably sold there and at in- 
termediate points at from fifty 
to sixty cents. It is expected 
the work of construction will 
take at least a year, since the 
lines will traverse considerable 
mountainous territory. 


WISCONSIN: When the pres- 
ent plans for building and im- 
proving highways have been 
completed, Milwaukee County 
ooped by a fifty-mile 
concrete road, leading out from 
the north side, circling. the 
county line, intersecting every 
main thorofare and ente 
the city from the south. Muc 
of the work on the loop is now 
under way, but it will be at 
least two years before the en- 
tire boulevard can be complet- 
. Then Milwaukee will have. 
one of the finest metropolitan, 
highway systems in the country. 


WYOMING: One of the larg-. 
est sales of wool, if not the. 
largest, ever made in Wyoming. 
was recently consummated by 
the Swan Land and Cattle Com- 
pany. A clip of 600,000 pounds 
was sold to W. R. Adams of 
Fremont, Nebraska, an inde- 
pendent buyer, for $132,000— 
twenty-two cents a pound. The 
wan Company, better known 
as the “Two Bar Outfit,” is 


one of the old-time big cattle 
concerns. A few years ago it 
added sheep raising to its cattle 
industry and is now one of the 
largest holders of sheep in the 
state, tho it continues to handle 
many cattle. 
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aa ON’T worry about me or 

about the children!” I heard 

the voice near me in the 
crowd and turned to where a woman 
was bidding her soldier-husband 
goodbye. Around them stood three 
children—boys aged, I should say, 
about five, seven and twelve years. 
A mist covered my eyes. It was 
almost more than I could endure, 
the farewell of these soldiers to their 
families, But there was no mist in 
the eyes of the woman. Rather a 
light! 

“Don’t worry about the children,” 
she repeated. “I’ll bring them up, 
and bring them up to fight for their 
country, too. You—you think of 
1870! Remember father in 1870! I’ll 
remember the children!” 

Here was a woman’s courage un- 
surpassed. She was doing her part, 
and with what a spirit! I determined 
to do mine. I would not return to 
America, as I had planned. For three 
years I had lived in France. For 
three years this country had been my 
friend. And now I would be its 
friend. I would offer my services as 
a nurse. 


HEN I spoke to the head sur- 

geon of the American Ambu- 
lance Hospital in Neuilly, whom I 
knew, he said that they were going 
to take a certain number of “auxil- 
iaries,” as he called them—women 
untrained, who were to work under 
the direction of the trained nurses. 

“You are sure you want to come?” 
he questioned me. 

“Yes—sure.” 

“But you know, as yet, we have no 
extra beds for the nurses.” 

“But I have one in my apartment,” 
I said. 

He gave me another searching 
look, then replied: “Well, I advise 
you to get that this afternoon. 
Listen!” I did. Far in the distance 
we could hear, faint but unmistaka- 
ble, the booming of the guns of bat- 
tle. “The Germans are within fifteen 
miles of Paris. Tonight, I think, the 
gates of Paris will be closed. It is 
well—if you wish to come—to come 
immediately.” 

I waited for no more. I hastened 
to my apartment, miles away in an- 
other quarter. I packed my suitcase. 
I called a fiacre. We strapped my cot 
on the side, together with my few 
things. We rode thru the gates of 
Paris—the gates that were closed 
that night! 

I saw my bed carried up into a 
medium-sized room in which there 
were eight other cots, and that was 
the only furniture. No chairs, no ta- 
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bles, no bureaus, and certainly no 
mirrors. For weeks I slept in this 
room with the other eight nurses, 
using our suitcases as chairs and ta- 
bles and chests of drawers. Since 
that time there has been a place fixed 
in the other part of the building for 
nurses’ quarters. We even have a 
bathtub, which was a personal gift 
from a good friend of the hospital. 
The nurses who come now don’t ap- 
preciate it. But those who are left of 
the sixty who had five tin basins to 
wash in—to bathe in—we appreci- 
ate it! 

“In a little over a week we must 
be ready for wounded.” The or- 
der came from the head nurse stand- 
ing almost ankle-deep in the débris 
that covered the floors, for the build- 
ing had never been used, and shav- 
ings and plaster and mortar had to 
be swept out and mopped up—and I 
had to help do it, on my knees. Beds 
were moved in for the wounded, but 
no bedding. We had ordered dozens 
of blankets. But we couldn’t get 
them. We expected twenty-five dozen 
chairs. We got four dozen. We were 
short of money; we were short of 
help; but we were long on hope, The 
hospital grew almost in a night to 
meet the needs of the Great War, but 
its growing pains were great and 
many. Still, it proved the stuff of 
which we were made. On the person- 
nel of the hospital was an American 
woman whose name is socially prom- 
inent in many countries. Associated 
with her were friends. To many of 
them, I imagine, this was the first 
essay out of a drawing-room atmos- 
phere. And they made good—most of 
them. I take off my hat to the 
American woman whose sense of or- 
ganization, of bringing order out of 
chaos, is born in her, or is absorbed 
from her organizing husband. 

Finally, in some way or other, we 
did get ready, and the word went 
around that we might expect the 
wounded that night. 

The moments were tense. They 
were so tense we were fairly hys- 
terical. Hour passed hour. Finally 
we heard the sound of the ambulance 






coming into the grounds. We rushed 
—one over the other—down the 
stairs to the receiving room. We met 
the stretcher as it was being brought 
in. I say the stretcher, for there was 
only one. Our first patient! His 
wound? There wasn’t any. Only an 
attack of heart trouble, due to fear. 

Now I can laugh about it. But then 
—I can’t tell you the pain of that dis- 
appointment. I suppose it was due to 
the last glimmer of that romantic 
tradition which made me look for- 
ward with beating heart to that first 
moment. 

But the wounded began to come in 
hundreds. Many from the Battle of 
the Marne that had decided the fate 
of Paris—from the Field of the Five 
Thousand Dead. They came with 
shattered faces—some with half 
faces; with frozen feet dropping off 
them; with fractured legs and arms 
and brains. Oh! such sights—such 
sights! And not only did I have to 
look at them; I had to care for them. 
Heaped into days I got years of 
training. Carefully directed by the 
trained nurse over me, and by the 
surgeons, I looked after some of 
these men. 


REMEMBER especially one after- 

noon, two weeks after the hospital 
opened. The head nurse was in the 
operating room. I was alone in the 
ward with ten wounded men—I with 
my two weeks’ experience. 

One was an Irishman, with the hu- 
mor and grit of the Celt. He had just 
come in from an operation for a 
fractured arm. And he wouldn’t keep 
covered, 

“Sister,” he said in his semi-con- 
sciousness, “Sister, where be I?” 

“In the hospital,” I answered. 

“Sister—sure, an’ if I had a wife, 
what would she say if she could see 
me now?” 

As I looked up to answer, I caught 
sight of Pierre in the far corner. He 
was trying to get up. I dropt the 
blankets of the Irishman and rushed 
to him. I knew he was in a critical 
condition, and delirious. In his skull 
was a hole as big as a dollar from 
which his brain protruded. He 
thought he was again on the battle- 
line, and was arising to meet his en- 
emy. 

As I persuaded him to return to 
his bed, the door opened. The order- 
lies brought in an operation case—a 
Frenchman, whose jugular vein, 
lacerated by a bullet, had been sewed. 
Was I ready for him? they asked. I 
had to be, regardless of Pierre and 
my joking Irishman. But as I laid 
his head on the pillow I saw on the 
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pillow of Pierre a red spot—a bright, 
spreading spot. The cerebral hemor- 
rhage that we had feared had come. 
I opened the door—called, signaled 
for a doctor. I bade one of the con- 
valescents whose arm was in a sling 
care for the Irishman, while I rushed 
to Pierre. The door opened again. 
The nurse came in with a patient 
whose leg had just been amputated. 
This was what war nursing meant, 
and I had been a nurse two weeks! 


ET, curiously enough, we had 

lots of gaiety, due to the wound- 
ed. They are seldom deprest. And 
they can’t understand the surprize 
of the visitors to find them gay. Too, 
they are eternally bored by the usual 
question: “Do you want to go back 
to the trenches?” Most of them do. 

It was during the first days that I 
made the acquaintance of the Eng- 
lish “Tommy”—that unquenchable 
spirit of bravery and bravado. No 
one can be sad with Tommy in the 
ward. The first one I had was Ser- 
geant Walker. He came in with his 
leg off. 

“Where was 
asked. 

“Sure—and in the field, miss,’”’ he 
answered. 

“In the field?” I exclaimed, aston- 
ished. “Who did it?” 

“I did.” 

“You? What do you mean? Tell 
me about it?” 

“Well, you see, miss, I was ordered 
to ’old a position with me men. And, 
sure, while we was a ’olding of it, 
waitin’ for reinforcements — for 
some of us had to be sacrificed if the 
retreat ’ad to come, and it ’ad to, 
miss—along came one of those whiz- 
zin’ shells and ’it me in the leg. But 
I ’ad orders to stick to me post, me 
and me men, an’ we stuck, until there 
was only three of us left. Then we 
started to retreat. And, sure, miss, 
as I started, I felt ’ampered in me 
goin’, I looked down and there was 
me leg a hangin’ by a piece of flesh. 
Well, now, miss, I was never one to 
be ’ampered. So I outs with me jack- 
knife, and I cuts the piece of flesh 
and dropped me leg. Then I hobbled 
along as far as I could, in a dash for 
safety—a dash, miss,” he laughed. 

He hadn’t bled to death for the 
simple reason that the stump of his 
leg had been seared by the heat of the 
obus. He was awarded the Victoria 
Cross—and he couldn’t understand 
why! 

Few of us got any sleep during the 
first weeks. I can still see the face of 
the surgical nurse as she rushed 
from the operating room on the first 
floor, which came to be known 
a the “clean” operating room, 


it amputated?” I 


to that on the third floor, known 


as the “dirty” operating room. 
Which merely meant that some 
of the men were so dirty when they 
arrived—so covered with gangrene 
and filth—that it was not safe to 
take them to the operating room for 
fear of infection. So another room 
without any appliances had to be 
opened in another part of the build- 
ing. This building, which is a block 
long and half a block deep, has no 
elevator, so the nurse had to carry 
her bandages and instruments up 
and down stairs from one room to 
the other. She deserves a medal. I 
wonder how many lives she saved. 

“Where is the thermometer?” was 
a frequent cry, for there was only one 
then. 

“Why, ward 232 had it last, I 
think.” 

I went to 232. “Thermometer,” I 
cried. 

“Just gave it to nurse in 370.” 

I rushed up another flight of 
stairs, 

“Give me the thermometer quick,” 
I demanded, 

“Can’t—using it now,” came back 
the reply. 

“You'll give me that if it’s at the 
point of the bayonet,” I insisted, and 
I meant it, too. “I’ve got a boy down 
there with hemorrhage temperature, 
I think.” I took the thermometer and 
rushed back to Antoine. He had de- 
veloped high temperature, as I found 
by the thermometer. Before I could 


- tell the doctor, the hemorrhage came. 


There was no way that I knew to 
stop the blood, for one couldn’t put a 
turn-gat on his back where they had 
taken a bullet from his spine. I had 
to think fast, I knew. I sat down by 
him and thrust my hand into that 
wound—it was that large—at the 
same time sending one of the conva- 
lescents for the doctor. I was covered 
with blood to my elbow—but we 
saved Antoine’s life. 


OT many died in our hospital 

because of our superior surgical 
staff, altho, for the same reason, we 
got the most severe cases. However, 
that is a curious thing—when a man 
dies in the ward it affects the other 
men in the ward; it affects the whole 
hospital for days. They don’t get 
over it. They don’t forget it. 

“But you’ve seen soldiers die and 
soldiers killed by the hundreds,” I 
said to one of them who was brood- 
ing over the death of the man in the 
cot next to his. 

“Yes, I know,” he answered; “but 
this is different.” They seem to feel 
that when they are in action they 
are not so impotent against death. 

I could understand when I saw my 
first “death.” Always I had been 
spared that. I was afraid of death. 





“You are to go to the room on the 
fourth floor—the isolation room— 
there is a man dying with gaseous 
gangrene.” They were my ‘orders. I 
said nothing, but as I closed the door 
of the ward, I had only one impulse. 
It was to run. Then I thought of the. 
man there alone—and went to him. 


E was lying on a bed near a 

window. He opened his eyes as 
I came in. They were wonderful eyes, 
brown and soft and questioning— 
haunting eyes. But he said no words. 
For three hours I sat by his side and 
watched death creep up. They were 
the longest hours I have ever spent. 
He opened his eyes again. “Wife,” 
he murmured, then “Children.” I un- 
derstood. “Yes,” I answered. “I will 
write to them.” 

The door opened. The rector came 
in. In his hand was the English 
prayer-book. I stood up. Again the 
soldier opened his eyes and listened 
to the beautiful words of the prayer. 
And as he listened he held out his 
hand toward mine, reaching out at 
the end for some touch. It almost 
overpowered me, that groping at the 
last for a human touch. I had never 
seen him before. He had never seen 
me. But we drew together in that 
hour, and so we stayed until his hand 
relaxed. 

As I closed the door and staggered 
to my room I thought ludicrously 
enough of a conversation I had heard 
of two young girls who had come to 
France to nurse. They had made a 
great féte of it. Before they left 
America they gave “tea” to their so- 
ciety friends and sold their party 
dresses for the benefit of the sol- 
diers. They were coming to be 
nurses! To hold officers’ hands and 
comfort them! Did they know that 
this was what it meant? 

But I’m afraid I’m giving a wrong 
impression. For it’s not all sad, as I 
have said. There were always the sol- 
diers to cheer one. Most of our pa- 
tients were French—not such French 
as you know or as I knew. There is 
a new spirit. The traditional mask of 
their frivolity has been discarded— 
the fiber of their spirits has been un- 
covered. Mingling with them are 
Senegalese and Arabs, many of whom 
can speak littk French. 

One Arab I remember particularly 
well. He had been wounded in the 
head and for weeks he scarcely spoke 
a word. But gradually he gained con- 
fidence in me, and began to talk with 
the few French words he knew. One 
day when we were alone he said: 

“What's the war all about, nurse? 
Is it about a king? And is the king 
in Germany or in France?” 

He had been a shepherd of the 
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hills and knew nothing of worldly 
things. As simply as I could I tried 
to tell him, and he seemed satisfied. 

When I see the fineness and the 
courage of “my” soldiers I wonder 
how I could ever have lacked faith in 
humankind—in the godliness of the 
most simple, yes, even sometimes the 
most evil—of men who are purifying 
themselves in this war. 

“Greater love hath no man than 
this” kept ringing ever in my ears 
as they told me that Jean couldn’t 
live thruout the night. We knew he 
had to die, but we couldn’t speak of 
it, He had been brought to us three 
days before—a hero. Jean was a gun- 
ner. In one of the attacks of the en- 
emy his comrades had been forced 
slowly to retreat because of their in- 
ferior numbers. But Jean stood by 
his gun. Regularly, unflinchingly, he 
kept his gun shooting. He was hit in 
one leg—but his hands were all right 
and the gun went on. He was hit in 


the other leg. Still his hands were 
all right, and the gun went on. The 
enemy, hearing, meeting that inces- 
sant, regular fire, thought that rein- 
forcements had come, and withdrew. 
Alone and unaided Jean won that en- 
gagement. 

Jean had been sent to us. All we 
could do was to make his last hours 
as comfortable as we could. His wife 
was sent for. She came and sat by 
his bedside. The next day the colonel 
came to pin on his breast the me- 
daille militaire, the highest honor 
that can be given to a soldier of 
France. 

“I want to kiss it first,” whispered 
Jean. He took it in his hands and 
reverently touched his lips to it. And 
then the colonel pinned it on his 
breast. 

And now they told me Jean was 
dying. I took some roses which were 
on my table and went to him. His 
wife was weeping by his side. 


“T’ve brought a brave man some 
roses,” I said. 

“Oh, nurse, I’m afraid he’s past 
knowing or caring now,” she an- 
swered, sobbing. 

“Then I give them to you—the 
wife of a brave man.” 

“Yes—I know. But at what a price! 
What a price I have had to pay for 
it!” But even as she spoke—and 
again when I caught the gleam of 
the medaille pinned alone on the 
black curtains of the carriage that 
bore Jean to his last resting place— 
I thought what it would mean to her; 
of what it would mean to her chil- 
dren; of what it would mean to the 
small village where he lived—to the 
children who would gather around it 
—this emblem of great love. 

Did I ever regret that I—an 
American girl—came to the French 
wounded? No, never. For it is by 
such bravery—such spirit—that we 
catch enough light to rise. 
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WAR SONGS FOR THE NEW ERA 


BY WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 


THE RETURN 


He went, and he was gay to go; 
. And I smiled on him as he went. 
My boy, ’twas well he couldn’t know 
My darkest dread, nor what it meant— 


Just what it meant to smile and smile 
And let my son go cheerily— 

— son ...and wondering all the while 
hat stranger would come back to me. 


MANGEL-WURZELS 


Last year I was hoeing, 

Hoeing mangel-wurzels, ‘ 
Hoeing mangel-wurzels all day in the sun, 
Hoeing for the squire, 

Down in Gloucestershire, 

Willy-nilly till the sweaty job was done. 





THE FATHER 


That was his sort. 
It didn’t matter 
What we were at 
But he must chatter 
Of this and that 

is little son 
Had said or done; 
Till, as he told 
The fiftieth time 
Without a change 
How three-year old 
Prattled a rhyme, 
They got the range 
And cut him short. 


Now I’m in the ’wurzels, 

In the mangel-wurzels, 

All day in the ’wurzels ’neath the Belgian sun. 
But among this little lot 

It’s a different lot I've got— 

For you don’t hoe mangel-wurzels with a gun. 





THE QUIET 


I could not understand the sudden quiet— 

The sudden darkness—in the crash of fight, 

The din and glare of day quenched in a twinkling 
In utter starless night. 


I lay an age and idly gazed at nothing, 

ye Sve ed that I could not lift my head; 
And then I knew somehow that I was lying 
Among the other dead. 
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hills and knew nothing of worldly 
things. As simply as I could I tried 
to tell him, and he seemed satisfied. 

When I see the fineness and the 
courage of “my” soldiers I wonder 
how I could ever have lacked faith in 
humankind—in the godliness of the 
most simple, yes, even sometimes the 
most evil—of men who are purifying 
themselves in this war. 

“Greater love hath no man than 
this” kept ringing ever in my ears 
as they told me that Jean couldn’t 
live thruout the night. We knew he 
had to die, but we couldn’t speak of 
it, He had been brought to us three 
days before—a hero. Jean was a gun- 
ner. In one of the attacks of the en- 
emy his comrades had been forced 
slowly to retreat because of their in- 
ferior numbers. But Jean stood by 
his gun. Regularly, unflinchingly, he 
kept his gun shooting. He was hit in 
one leg—but his hands were all right 
and the gun went on. He was hit in 


the other leg. Still his hands were 
all right, and the gun went on. The 
enemy, hearing, meeting that inces- 
sant, regular fire, thought that rein- 
forcements had come, and withdrew. 
Alone and unaided Jean won that en- 
gagement. 

Jean had been sent to us. All we 
could do was to make his last hours 
as comfortable as we could. His wife 
was sent for. She came and sat by 
his bedside. The next day the colonel 
came to pin on his breast the me- 
daille militaire, the highest honor 
that can be given to a soldier of 
France. 

“I want to kiss it first,” whispered 
Jean. He took it in his hands and 
reverently touched his lips to it. And 
then the colonel pinned it on his 
breast. 

And now they told me Jean was 
dying. I took some roses which were 
on my table and went to him. His 
wife was weeping by his side. 


“T’ve brought a brave man some 
roses,” I said. 

“Oh, nurse, I’m afraid he’s past 
knowing or caring now,” she an- 
swered, sobbing. 

“Then I give them to you—the 
wife of a brave man.” 

“Yes—I know. But at what a price! 
What a price I have had to pay for 
it!” But even as she spoke—and 
again when I caught the gleam of 
the medaille pinned alone on the 
black curtains of the carriage that 
bore Jean to his last resting place— 
I thought what it would mean to her; 
of what it would mean to her chil- 
dren; of what it would mean to the 
small village where he lived—to the 
children who would gather around it 
—this emblem of great love. 

Did I ever regret that I—an 
American girl—came to the French 
wounded? No, never. For it is by 
such bravery—such spirit—that we 
catch enough light to rise. 
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. And I smiled on him as he went. 
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Just what it meant to smile and smile 
And let my son go cheerily— 
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at stranger would come back to me. 
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Hoeing mangel-wurzels all day in the sun, 


Willy-nilly till the sweaty job was done. 


All day in the ’wurzels ’neath the Belgian sun. 
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How three-year old 
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They got the range 
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PERILOUS PHILANTHROPY 


CHAIRMAN OF THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 








RK. JOHN OD. 
ROCKEFELLER 
recently favored 


the people of the United 
States with his views con- 
cerning great philanthro- 
pic foundations, notably 
his own, and on efficiency 
in philanthropy. The arti- 
cle was striking because 
it exprest the views of 
the world’s richest man, 
who is also the world’s 
greatest philanthropist, 
and because it can be con- 
sidered an adequate state- 
ment of the philosophy 
that seeks to justify our 
existing economic and in- 
dustrial régime, and the 
relation of the great 
foundations thereto. 

The wisdom of permit- 
ting a man to accumulate 
huge fortunes has often 








subsidies, either directly 
or indirectly, from the 
Rockefeller estate, who 
cannot take any step to- 
ward effective economic, 
social and industrial re- 
form without running di- 
rectly counter to the in- 
terests of their benefac- 
tor. No sensible man can 
believe for a moment that 
research workers, publi- 
cists and teachers can be 
subsidized with money 
obtained from the ex- 
ploitation of the workers 
without being profoundly 
influenced in their points 
of view and in the energy 
and enthusiasm with 
which they might other- 
wise attack economic 
abuses. And there can be 
no question that the in- 
come of the Rockefeller 








been challenged. From 
the knowledge I have 
gained in my work as 
chairman of the Federal Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations, I go 
further and challenge the wisdom of 
giving public sanction and approval 
to the spending of a huge fortune 
thru such philanthropies as that of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. My ob- 
ject here is to state, as clearly and 
briefly as possible, why the huge 
philanthropic trusts, known as foun- 
dations, appear to be a menace to the 
welfare of society. 


THE ARBITRARY POWER OF WEALTH 


The possession of an enormous 
fortune means arbitrary power over 
the lives and destinies of other men. 
Nothing is clearer than that the 
world’s striving for democracy is 
now expressing itself in the eco- 
nomic field, even more than in the 
political field, and we are fast com- 
ing to realize that the forms of po- 
litical democracy avail nothing when 
the lives of the many are controlled 
by the few who wield arbitrary eco- 
nomic power. 

So, at the outset, thinking demo- 
crats resent the very possibility of 
philanthropy on a huge scale, be- 
cause this philanthropy is predicated 
on the possession of enormous for- 
tunes, and, therefore, of arbitrary 
power over men, women and chil- 
dren. 

Even if the great charitable and 
philanthropic trusts should confine 
their work to the field of science, 
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where temperament, point of view, 
and economic theory cannot. enter, 
many of us should still feel that this 
was work for the state, and that, 
even in the power to do good, no one 
man, or group of men, should hold 
the monopoly. 

But when a great foundation, 
with a rapidly growing fund of more 
than $100,000,000, enters the eco- 
nomic and political field, no such 
fundamental objection need be ad- 
mitted in order to convince thought- 
ful men of the possibilities of dan- 
ger that lie in such an enterprise. 


EXPLOITING WORKMEN AND SUBSIDIZ- 
ING SCIENTISTS 


Let us take the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, the most active of all, to il- 
lustrate the potential danger of such 
institutions to democracy in Amer- 
ica. Mr. Rockefeller is taking money 
obtained from the toil of thousands 
of poorly nourished, socially sub- 
merged men, women and children, and 
spending these sums, thru a board of 
personal employees, in such fashion 
that his estate is in a fair way not 
only to exercize a dominating influ- 
ence in industry, but, before many 
years, to exact a tribute of loyalty 
and subserviency to him and his in- 
terests from the whole profession of 
scientists, social workers and econo- 
mists. 

There are literally thousands of 
men in these professions receiving 


Foundation comes, in 
arge part, from the ex- 
ploitation of wage earners. 

Before the complete exposure of 
the Colorado situation, but with 
thousands of his fellow citizens 
charging him with responsibility for 
the Colorado strike and its attendant 
horrors, Mr. Rockefeller employed an 
expert, Mr. W. L. Mackenzic-King, 
former Minister of Labor of Canada 
and a distinguished citizen of the 
Dominion, to advise him regarding 
the labor problems in industries 
where Rockefeller funds are invest- 
ed, and also to make a comprehen- 
sive, world-wide study of industrial 
relations for the benefit of the pub- 
lic. This is one of the many appar- 
ently innocent and useful projects of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, But 
when the announced purpose is com- 
pared with the actual performance, 
there appears a glaring discrepancy. 


WHAT DID MR. KING DO? 


Mr. King undertook to act as Mr. 
Rockefeller’s advisor on industrial 
relations as long ago as last August. 
His first act, after joining the Rocke- 
feller staff, was to write a letter to 
Mr. Rockefeller, suggesting, in ef- 
fect, that the arbitrary, undemo- 
cratic policy of the Rockefeller Coal 
Company in Colorado need not be 
greatly modified under pressure from 
labor, because unemployment and 
distress resulting from the Euro- 
pean war would weaken the power of 
labor and force labor to take about 
what the employer cared to give it. 
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It is the author of this letter to 
whom the world is asked to look for 
a way out from the problems which 
have arrayed employer and employee 
in hostile front. It is Mr. King whom 
we are asked to take as our guide in 
working our way to a consummation 
of that full measure of human lib- 
erty and economic democracy on 
which the heart of the world is set. 


THE STRIKE AT ROOSEVELT 


Mr. King was in New York last 
winter during the hearing of the In- 
dustrial Relations Commission when 
employees of the American Agricul- 
ture Chemical Company at Roosevelt, 
New Jersey, a suburb of New York, 
were on strike because they could 
not support their families in comfort 
and decency on a wage of $1.60 per 
day. Twenty-one of the company’s 
former employees were shot down by 
- deputized gunmen for peacefully pro- 
testing against conditions that 
meant privation, suffering, disease 
and even death for themselves and 
their families. Altho the Rockefeller 
Foundation, then busily engaged in 
an effort to justify itself before this 
Commission, held one-half million of 
the bonds of this company, apparent- 
ly it made no attempt to investigate 
the situation at Roosevelt. Its execu- 
tive officer, Jerome D, Greene, when 
questioned on the stand, was not pre- 
pared to discuss the fairness of a 
wage of $1.60, and agents of this 
Commission who followed the situa- 
tion closely could find no evidence 
that Mr. King, or any other repre- 
sentative of the Foundation, had vis- 
ited Roosevelt or made the slightest 
effort to wipe out this particularly 
outrageous social morass into which 
its roots reached. 

Not only was the Foundation it- 
self a holder of securities in the 
company which expected Americans 
to bring up families on $1.60 a day, 
but one of the directors of the Rock- 
efeller philanthropies, Mr. A. Barton 
Hepburn, was both a director and a 
member of the executive committee 
of the company. And Mr. Hepburn 
testified that his sole information re- 
garding conditions in the company’s 
plants was obtained thru telephone 
conversations with one of the com- 
pany’s officials, and thru a chance 
meeting with this official at a college 
alumni dinner at Delmonico’s restau- 
tant. 

Mr. Mackenzie-King, in his testi- 
mony at the Washington hearing 
Tecently, declared his  investiga- 
tion, in so far as it included the Rock- 
¢feller industries in Colorado, ts be 
# secret one, and challenged the au- 
thority of the Federal Government 

compel him to declare how much 
Money was being éxpended or the 


character of the information which 
he was obtaining; closing this por- 
tion of his evidence with the declara- 
tion that it was not at all necessary 
that the American people be enlight- 
ened as to the facts in Colorado, but 
that the conscience of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., in his opinion, was 
more powerful than any other force 
that could be brought to bear in Col- 
orado at the time he was giving his 
testimony. 

In the light of the record in Colo- 
rado and at Roosevelt alone, such 
philanthropy as that of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation can justly be char- 
acterized as an attempt to present to 
the world, as handsome and admira- 
ble, an economic and industrial ré- 
gime that draws its substance from 
the sweat and blood and tears of ex- 
ploited and dispossessed humanity. 


THE MEN IN OFFICE 


Just the list of directors in the 
various Rockefeller philanthropies 
shows the enormous power that may 
be exercized by men financially inter- 
ested in perpetrating unjust indus- 
trial conditions. In the list is the 
president emeritus of our greatest 
university, shown by the inquiry of 
this Commission to have been per- 
sonally interested in the publicity 
bulletins issued by the operators of 
Colorado to influence the public mind 
against men who are risking their 
lives to lift Rockefeller employees up 
from economic subserviency, and to 
vindicate the supremacy of the laws 
of that state. This gentleman appar- 
ently concurred in branding the de- 
nial of the right to bargain collec- 
tively in Colorado and the use of 
gunmen and venal militiamen which 
followed, as “The Struggle for In- 
dustrial Freedom in Colorado.” 

Included also in the list of men 
holding places on boards controlled 
by Rockefeller millions appears the 
name of the president of our great- 
est southern university, the univer- 
sity that, before all others, has mold- 
ed opinion in the southern states; 
the commissioner of health of our 
greatest northern state; the United 
States Commissioner of Education; 
the surgeon general of the United 
States army; a Cabinet officer; a 
high officer of the international Y. 
M. C. A.; an American ambassador; 
the president of another great uni- 
versity, and an influential magazine 
editor. I do not mean to imply that 
many of these are not high-minded 
and disinterested men. I believe they 
are. I believe that many of them 
share the fear of the influence of 
such a huge philanthropic trust when 
it turns to the economic field, and 
that more than one of them may 
have accepted places on the board be- 


cause they felt they might prevent 
dangerous tendencies, But we have 
seen how the scholar of the greatest 
repute of them all apparently drew 
no line, in lending his codperation, 
between the Rockefeller philanthro- 
pies and the Rockefeller exploited in- 
dustries. No argument is needed to 
convince a sensible American of the 
subtle and pervasive and irresistible 
power that is wielded autocratically 
by men who control the disburse- 
ment of huge sums of money. It is a 
power that goes straight to our in- 
stiricts, to our points of view, to the 
raw materials of which our opinions 
and judgments are made. 


THE MEN IN CONTROL 


But how much, as a matter of fact, 
can we rely on the presence on the 
Rockefeller board of these men? It 
was admitted before the Commission 
on Industrial Relations in New York. 
that practically all of the important 
decisions and the routine work of the 
charities, and, above all, the dis- 
bursement of moneys, are adminis- 
tered by a finance committee com- 
posed of Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., and of 
the personal employees of himself 
and his father. These salaried men 
reflect the points of view of their 
employers and carry out the Rocke- 
feller will. They not only administer 
the Rockefeller philanthropies, but 
they sit in council with the Rocke- 
feller agents who denied industrial 
justice to the Colorado miners, and 
on the witness stand, as representa- 
tives of the Foundation, they speak 
bitterly of the Colorado unions in the 
same breath they declare that they 
are conducting a scientific, unbiased 
investigation of the labor problem. 
They admitted that, even had Mr. 
King so far forgotten his loyalty to 
the Rockefeller interests as to urge 
recognition of the union, they would 
have differed with him and resisted 
such a policy. According to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Jerome D. Greene on 
the stand in New York, Mr. King is 
an adviser whose advice may be free- 
ly rejected, and there would be no 
friendly reception for recommenda- 
tions which conflicted with the pol- 
icy of Mr. Rockefeller—not Mr. 
Rockefeller, the philanthropist, but 
Mr. Rockefeller, the industrial over- 
lord, 


WHERE THE MONEY COMES FROM 


It should be remembered that the 
Rockefeller Foundation, in protect- 
ing its own hundred millions of se- 
curities, will give similar protection © 
to the vastly greater fortune still 
held by the family in purely private 
ownership. The list of the securities 
held by the Foundation contains the 
names of most of the corporations in 
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which the family fortune is invested. 
In a day when society sees it as a 
burning wrong that one man can 
levy tribute on the right of millions 
of other men to live and to work, Mr. 
Rockefeller could find no better in- 
surance for his hundreds of millions 
than to invest one of them in subsi- 
dizing all the agencies that make for 
social change and progress. 

The wealth of the great founda- 
tions is wealth created by the many. 
Even were those directly concerned 
in its making accorded a decent wage 
and a voice in determining their 
conditions of employment, the sur- 
plus should still be available for the 
work of scientists and scholars, in 
such form that these devoted men 
could pursue their studies for the 
benefit of mankind without wearing 
the uniform of Rockefeller and the 
others. Already there are thousands 
of eager young scholars and scien- 
tists who know that some day, for 
the sake of their work, they may be 
drawn into the retinue of the foun- 
dations. It will become increasingly 
bad form for a man engaged in so- 
cial betterment work to speak ill of 
Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Carnegie, and 
the other men who have amassed for- 
tunes in industry, and the universal 
instinct of self-justification will in- 
evitably lead them to seek excuses 
and justifications when the cry of 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN 


HAT are you, Mr. City 
Taxpayer, buying with 
the money which you sur- 


render to the tax collector? How is 
each of your dollars divided between 
the various businesses which you 
have entrusted to your commission 
or council to conduct for you? 

It is not a small matter, this city 
business. During the year 1911 193 
cities with a population of over 
80,000 expended $1,647,707,380. The 
principal items of this expenditure 
were as follows: 


Administration .......... $56,000,000 
Police Department........ 57,000,000 
Fire Department......... 44,000,000 
ES he rt base ait 89,000,000 
 vetadubevedsise 56,000,000 
ES ee ee eae 81,000,000 
Education ............... 141,000,000 
pO NE ea a 18,000,000 
Water Supply............ 28,000,000 
lp pes. ap 101,000,000 
Sinking Fund............ 68,000,000 
Bonds Retiréd.........0. 454,000,000 


For 146 cities statistics have been 
kept for the ten-year period from 
1902 to 1911 and during this decade 
it was found that the ordinary ex- 





exploitation or of tainted money is 
raised. 


THE PERIL OF THIS PHILANTHROPY 


Most dangerous of all, to me, 
seems the attempt by the Rockefel- 
lers, especially, to become molders of 
public thought on the subject of in- 
dustrial relations. Every precaution 
that can be taken to give the seem- 
ing of impartiality to this inquiry 
can only make it the more danger- 
ous. Perhaps the most fortunate 
thing in connection with the Rocke- 
feller industrial inquiry is that the 
quality of Mr. King’s mind has al- 
ready been shown, as well as the fact 
that the public control of this in- 
quiry rests in the hands of the same 
men who sustain the Rockefeller pol- 
icy in Colorado. 

But, to my mind, a still greater 
menace to industrial democracy ap- 
pears upon the horizon. Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., declared, in a public 
statement, that in the industrial de- 
partment of his foundation he was se- 
curing the coéperation of many labor 
leaders in his effort to bring about 
“permanent peace” in Colorado. Will 
not the same glamor of great power 
and limitless resources, which has 
attracted diplomats, statesmen and 
educators, make its appeal to these 
men? When Mr. Rockefeller tes- 
tified at Washington, he was asked 





WHAT OUR CITIES DO WITH THEIR MONEY 


BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY 


penses of municipal government had 
increased from 272 millions to 449 
millions, or from $13.02 to $16.62 per 
capita. In 1911 the value of the assets 
of all cities over 30,000 was 4.1 bil- 
lions. Against this should be placed 
a gross debt of 2.6 billions. A con- 
siderable proportion of this debt, 
however, was offset by sinking funds 
so that the total net debt was only 





OUR MUNICIPAL EXPENSES 








to name the labor leaders with whom 
he was coéperating in Colorado, but 
admitted his inability to do go, 
Nevertheless, if labor leaders should 
thus be induced to codperate, I can- 
not see how the inquiry could help 
having a tremendous effect in taking 
the edge off the fearlessness and dis- 
interestedness of labor’s leadership, 
I cannot imagine any greater catas- 
trophe than for the subtle influence 
of the millions of these masters of 
industry to pervade even the labor 
movement itself. With labor codéper- 
ating in aggressive and whole-heart- 
ed fashion with the great movement 
toward industrial democracy, we 
could view, without serious alarm, 
the chloroforming of our economists 
and social workers. But if the influ- 
ence of these millions once began to 
circulate thru the organism of labor 
itself, this great forward movement 
of our time might be seriously re- 
tarded, if not destroyed. I believe, on 
account of the thoro airing which 
this proposed Rockefeller industrial 
inquiry has received, together with 
the note of protest from President 
Samuel Gompers directed against 
the whole Rockefeller investigation 
into industry, that organized labor 
will continue to remain sternly aloof 
and to view this new activity with 
stedfast distrust. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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1.9 billions, or a per capita net debt 
of $65.84. From the fact that munici- 
pal bonds to the amount of 454 mil- 
lions were retired in 1911 we might 
be led to think that the cities were 
rapidly paying off their debts, but on 
the contrary during this year the 
net debt of the cities in this group 
increased about 148 millions. Of the 
total indebtedness of 2.6 billions over 
450 millions was incurred in provid- 
ing water supply systems for the 
cities and upon this indebtedness 4 
reasonable return can be expected. 
The other items for which the 
largest debt was incurred were: 


PORES > $385,000,000 
School uildings.......... 276,000,000 
BE édkbd0dsychaceees 168,000,000 


Most of the cities are increasing 
the valuation of their permanent 
property and public improvements 
faster than their debts, but when we 
consider that the indebtedness of the 
United States is only $10.83 per 
capita, while that of 146 of our larg- 
est cities is $67.31, it is time to com 
sider municipal economy. 




















PLEASE BUILD US A PLAYHOUSE 


Photographs from Jessie Tarbox Beals and Mary H. Northend 


IT SHOULD BE WELL BUILT, NOT LUXURIOUS—IT 


FINE FOR INDIAN FIGHTS 


HAT was your playhouse— 

a cave, or a tent, or a big 

packing box, a log cabin, 
or a snug little building with real 
windows and doors? Did it have a 
dug-out fire-pit in front of it— 
with a bit of gutter-pipe for chim- 
ney (tho the smoke never would 
go where it ought), or did it have 
a real fireplace indoors where 
Fréulein made a fire for you? In 
any case, you felt the responsibility 
of owners ip and the dignity of a 
castled knight and if somebody was 


A TREE HOUSE IS THE MOST DE- 
LIGHTFUL OF ALL PLAYHOUSES 


A LUXURY—BUT GREAT FUN 


wise you learned how to keep your 
“things” in order and formed rudi- 
mentary habits of self-respecting 
proprietorship. Perhaps you even 
began to acquire that enviable pos- 
session—social poise—at your own 
delightful imitations of grown-up 
i ag wr At any rate, build a 
a gym for the youngsters. 
Buil it — put it Re ps = 
o¢cupants can inspected 
dent intervals, and make it r 
where noise is normal and no 
ever has to wash his hands! 


THE CLOSER THE PLAYHOUSE IS TO THE TREES AND FIELDS THE BETTER 














IN THE JAWS OF THE TEUTONIC TRAP 


OF PRESENT OPERATIONS IN POLAND 


THE STRATEGY 


a “HE most aspiring and in 
some ways the most brilliant 
piece of strategy that this 

war has yet produced,” this is the 

manner in which an enemy critic, 
the military expert of the London 

Times, characterizes the German 

movement that has resulted in the 

capture of the Polish capital and in 
the overthrow of the first Russian 
line of defense. Whatever may be the 
final outcome of the war, the opera- 
tions of these last three months in 

the eastern theater will furnish a 

theme for discussion to students of 

military science for years to come, 
and every history of Europe will 
have to devote a page to the map of 

Galicia and Poland on which this 

campaign has been developed. 

It is easy to understand by refer- 
ence to a map what has occurred. 
We see first that Poland projects 
from Russia like a great peninsula 
into the Teutonic sea, or perhaps a 
German caricaturist would prefer to 
picture it as a big nose sticking into 
what was none of its business. Look- 
ing at it this way, the German’s im- 
pulse would be either to smash it in 
or bite it off. This in short is what 
he has been trying to do for the past 
year, first one’ way, then the other, 
until now Poland has at last been 
bitten off between the upper jaw of 
East Prussia and the lower jaw of 
Galicia. Whether the morsel can be 
swallowed and digested in the Teu- 
tonic stomach remains to be seen. 

Or if this simile is too grotesque 
let us compare the campaign to the 
game which comes nearest to war in 
its tactics and the number of its cas- 
ualties. On the football field mass 
movements resolve themselves essen- 
tially into two, rushing the center 
and running round the end. In war 
it is the same. But in the present 
war bucking the line has proved 
frightfully expensive and resulted 
often in gains of a few yards only, 
while end runs were mostly made 
impossible by keeping the end on the 
side lines. The Russian line-up on 
the start extended from the Niemen 
River on the north to the Dniester 
River on the south. Three times the 
Teutonic forces tried a center rush on 
Warsaw and failed. Three times they 
tried a run around each end, and the 
third time succeeded in getting 
around both. 

It is interesting to note the dates 
of these successive attempts. The 
first was around the south end. An 
Austrian army of 350,000 under 
General Dankl, striking north from 
Galicia between the Vistula and the 
Bug, got within eleven miles of Lub- 
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lin by the first of September, when 


it was driven back by the Rus- 
sians. 


The second attempt to get behind 
the Russian line was made at the 
other end by the Germans. General 
von Hindenburg, by his great vic- 
tory at Tannenberg, had driven the 
Russians from East Prussia, but 
when he tried to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country he was checked 
at the Niemen September 25. 

Two days later Hindenburg, in 
command of the combined German 
and Austrian forces, began a direct 
attack on the Russian front all along 
the line, but with Warsaw as _ its 
main objective. This came within an 
ace of succeeding. In fact, it is one 
of the inexplicable mysteries of war 
why Warsaw was not captured, for 
on October 7 the Germans were 
within seven miles of the city, and it 
was practically undefended at that 
time. The Russian authorities no less 
than the Germans believed that the 
city would be evacuated. The British 
residents, by the advice of their con- 
sul, had left. The bank had with- 
drawn its funds to Moscow. Trains 
were ready to carry away the offi- 
cials. The German cannon, having 
come within range of the suburbs, 
had ceased firing, probably because 
the city was regarded as virtually 
taken. Elaborate preparations had 
been made for a triumphal entry of 
the Polish capital. But just as the 
Germans were ready to enter War- 
saw from the west the Siberian 
troops entered from the east and the 
chance was lost. The invaders were 
routed and driven out of Poland in 
confusion. 

But Hindenburg “came back,” as 
he has a knack of doing. By the mid- 
dle of November he had collected a 
new and larger army, and again ad- 
vanced along the southern bank of 
the Vistula toward Warsaw. But this 
time the Russians were ready for 
him and put up a stout resistance. 
Lodz, which before had fallen into 
his hands without a struggle, now 
cost him some 560,000 men. The 
Kaiser had to relinquish his ambi- 
tion of spending a merry Christmas 
in Warsaw, for the German advance 
was definitely halted at the Bzura 
and Rawka Rivers about thirty miles 
west of that city. Here the winter 
and spring were spent in trench 
fighting at close range, much like 
that in Flanders. During the first 
week in February the Germans made 
desperate attempts to break thru the 
Bzura-Rawka line, but the sacrifice 
of thousands of men gained them 
nothing. 


While Hindenburg was making his 
first drive at Warsaw in October the 
Austrians also advanced in Galicia, 
but they only got as far as the San 
and were driven back in November. 
In February, when the north country 
was covered with deep snow, Hinden- 
burg made another attempt to out- 
flank the Russian line at this end. 
While part of his force advanced 
south of the Mazurian lakes, another 
made a wide sweep around by the 
north, and between the two he came 
near catching the Russian army in 
East Prussia. But a swift retreat 
thru the forest of Suwalki saved 
most of it, and when the Germans 
came to the fortress of Osowiec and 
the Niemen River they halted. Why 
they should have ceased their activ- 
ity in this direction was not at the 
time clear, but now it appears that 
they were waiting till the Austrian 
advance in Galicia should come up 
with theirs, so the two could act in 
harmony. We come then to the final 
movement of the northern and south- 
ern armies which has resulted in the 
conquest of Poland. 

We will take up first the southern 
campaign, At the end of January the 
Austro-German drive in Galicia be- 
gan. It was accomplished by the lav- 
ish use of the arm in which the Ger- 
mans are particularly strong and the 
Russians particularly weak, that is, 
artillery. The Austro-German army 
advanced swiftly, pushing the Rus- 
sians back from Cracow, driving 
them out of the Carpathian passes, 
recapturing the fortress of Przemysl, 
regaining the city of Lemberg. But 
it did not stop with the recovery of 
lost ground. Reaching the Bug River 
east of Lemberg the Austro-German 
forces ceased their eastward move- 
ment and marched north between 
the Bug and Vistula rivers. This 
brought them in the rear of the first 
Russian line of defense, which is on 
the Vistula, The fortress which 
stands at the southern end of this 
line is Ivangorod, but this had to be 
evacuated as soon as the invading 
army had cut the railroad in its rear 
at Lublin and Cholm. : 

The Austrian and German armies 
under the command of Archduke Jo- 
seph Ferdinand and General Macken- 
sen are advancing northward as rap- 
idly as possible in order to intercept 
the Russians who are retreating from 
the Vistula to the shelter of the Bug. 
On the left of the Archduke is an- 
other army under General von 
Woyrsch, which crost the Vistula 
above Ivangorod and is in pursuit 
of the Russians who evacuated that 
fortress and are now trying to 
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Brest Litovsk. On his left is the 
army of Prince Leopold of Bavaria, 
who passing thru Warsaw has now 
reached Siedlce. 

All these advance movements, as 
will be seen by the map, come to a 
focus at Brest Litovsk, which is not 
only the chief fortress of the second 
line of Russian defense but, what is 
more important, the railroad center 
of the line to Moscow. If the Ger- 
mans succeed in penetrating farther 
into the interior they will be able to 
cut the communications between 
Moscow and Petrograd, the spinal 
cord of the Russian empire. 

So much for the lower jaw of the 
steel trap; now for the upper. The 
northern line of the Russian perma- 
nent defenses consists of a chain of 
fortresses along the Niemen, Bobr 
and Narew rivers to the Vistula, 
where Novo Georgievsk forms the 
apex of the angle with Warsaw 
thirty-five miles below. This line has 
now been broken at two points by 
the capture of the fortresses of 
Lomza and Sierok, and this allows 
the Germans to get at the railroad 
line connecting Warsaw and Petro- 
grad which runs parallel to the river 
fortifications and about twenty miles 
behind them. The Narew River was 
crost on July 25 between Ostrolenka 
and Pultusk by the forces under 
General Gallwitz. One of the ring 
of forts surrounding Lomza was 
stormed by the troops of General 
von Falcke on August 9. The strong- 
est of this chain of defenses is proba- 
bly the fortress of Novo Georgievsk, 
which was constructed by Napoleon 
in 1807 and stands upon a promon- 
tory between the Narew and Vistula, 
which here run together. This for- 
tress has been surrounded and may 
stand a siege like Maubeuge or 
Przemysl, tho it certainly cannot hold 
out as long as the latter. No one of 
the half dozen fortresses of the 
Narew-Bobr line is capable of re- 
tarding the great tidal wave of 
German troops now pouring into 
Poland. 

The first line of defense has com- 
pletely collapsed at the end of a year 
—must we say, of the first year?— 
of the Great War. The Russians 
count themselves lucky to have with- 
drawn their troops without serious 
losses. They may now reform behind 
the second fortified line of defense, 
which runs straight north and south 
along the Niemen and the Bug riv- 
ers. The chief strongholds of this 
line are Kovno, Olita, Grodno and 
Brest Litovsk; the first three de- 
fending the road to Petrograd and 
the fourth the road to Moscow. 

But even if this second line should 
hold against a frontal attack the 
Russian empire is not safe, for Hin- 





denburg is likely to get around its 
northern end where it rests on the 
Gulf of Riga. The movement in this 
direction, which Petrograd at first 
derided as a mere foraging raid, may 
prove to be one of the most stupen- 
dous operations of the war. The Field 
Marshal himself is in charge of it 
and he is said to have twelve army 
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corps, or some 450,000 men, under 
him. Libau has been taken and made 
a naval base for the German fleet. 
Riga, now attacked by land and sea, 
may soon fall. And then? Will the 
Kaiser be content with that or has 
he ambitions to surpass Napoleon 
the Great by marching on to Petro- 
grad? 
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BETWEEN THE JAWS OF THE TEUTONIC TRAP 
The armies from East Prussia on the north and Galicia on the south are closing in on Poland 


and have met behind Warsaw. The Russians have abandoned their first line of de 


fense 


Vistula and have withdrawn to their second line along the Niemen and Bug rivers. The chief 
strongholds in the second line are ee _“‘ and Kovno. The latter is under bombardment 
. the Germans 
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WHERE IS THOMAS ARNOLD? 


One would think the Headmasters of 
England ewould rise in a body to pro- 
test against the pictures of English 
schools for boys given in various recent 
novels; of a life at once brutal and in- 
effectual; the rough tenderness of real 
school boys barbarized into something 
cruel and unclean. One of the worst is 
“King’s School at Tercanbury,” deline- 
ated in Out of Human Bondage, by 
Somerset Maugham, a novel which 
marks the entrance into fiction of an 
author who has won laurels as a writer 
of successful plays. The novel is too 
long, 648 pages. If Gissing and Gals- 
worthy and, it may be, Rolland, had 
never written, there would have been 
no Out of Human Bondage. It is prolix, 
splits easily into three novels: one de- 
voted to the youth of the unheroic hero 
‘Who is the fashion of these days—Mo- 
dred instead-of Arthur or even Launce- 
lot; another to his life as an art stu- 
dent in Paris; and the third to his 
“career as a medical student in London. 
And its ethics are frankly pagan, even 
the betrayal of innocence being glossed 
over, after various nauseating adven- 
tures in the sordid\underworld of Lon- 
don. Unhappy childhood always is a bid 
for sympathy, but little Phillip grows 
up into an insufferable egotist and cad. 
One longs, after reading these novels 
where spineless men and women yield 
without a struggle to the forces of evil 
and are overwhelmed by the world, for 
the ringing shout of the stout apostle, 
Paul: “I have fought a good fight... 
I have kept the faith!” or the nobler 
voice: “I have overcome the world.” 


Out of Human Bondage, by Somerset 
Maugham. George H. Doran. $1.50. 


NEGROES AND SECESSION 


* More than fifty years since the eman- 
cipation of the slaves and the end of the 
Civil War, it is proved by the number 
of books on the subject that the Negro 
question is not yet settled, and, if we 
may believe some who attempt to teach 
us, it never can be settled. Equally his- 
tory has not yet agreed as to the Re- 
construction period in the former slave 
holding states. Powell Clayton was an 
officer in the Civil War, then settled in 
Arkansas, and was Governor of that 
state from 1868 to 1871, and then 
United States Senator for six years, 
and he lives to tell the story of the Af- 
termath of the Civil War in Arkansas’ 
from the point of view of one who hated 
slavery and believed in the equal rights 
of white and black. He shows the ruin 
caused by the Ku Klux, the recovery of 
peace by the use of martial law and the 
recovery of prosperity with the estab- 
lishment of a public school system, 
state aid to railroads, and the funding 
of the state debt. In 1860 there were 
only twenty-five free schools in the 
state supported by public funds, while 
in 1870 there were over a hundred thou- 
sand children in the new schools. The 
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book is full of documents, and we advise 
its careful reading by those who have 
been led to believe that the Reconstruc- 
tion period was a period of corruption. 

Prof. Annie H. Abel, head of the de- 








THE WAR FROM MANY 
SIDES 


The Cause of the War, by Charles E. 
Jefferson, is an illuminating little vol- 
ume, as thought-provoking as it is 
eloquent. It gets right down to the 
fundamental philosophy of the war 
and drives home its ideas with force 
and courage. 

Crowell. 50 cents. 


The German Enigma, by Georges 
Bourdon. A Frenchman’s calm esti- 
mate of the character and aims of the 
German people. An unusual book on 
this subject, because it is constructive 
in aim and free from violent preju- 
dice and rancor. 


Dutton. $1.25. 
In a French Hospital—Notes of a 
Nurse, by M. Eydoux Demians. A 


vivid record of the human side of the 
war—touching little tales of the 
wounded and their nurses, told sim- 
ply, but with dramatic force. 4 

Duffield. $1. 


The German Tragedy and Its Mean- 
ing for Canada, y President R. A. 
Falconer of the University of Toronto, 
states EXngland’s case against Ger- 
many and discusses the new Canada 
_that will emerge from the war. 
University of Toronto Press. 50 cents. 


The Soul of Germany, by Dr. Thomas 
F. A. Smith. An intimate study of 
German life, based on twelve years’ 
residence in Bavaria as an Wnglish 
professor. The author persistently 
tries to show the evils of Prussian 
autocracy and “Kultur.” 

Doran. $1.25. 


Austria-Hungary and the War, by 
Ernest Ludwig. Attempts to justify 
the dual monarchy’s position in the 
conflict. Not without partizanship, it 
aims to explain and defend Austrian 
diplomacy, especially in- relation to 
Serbia. 

New York: Ogilvie. $1. 


War's New Weapons, by Baron 
Hrolf von Dewitz, analyzes the ma- 
chinery and strategy of the war. 
Stresses aircraft, wireless, and sub- 
marines. Preface by Hudson Maxim. 

Dodd, Mead. $1.50. 


The World in the Orucible, by Sir 
Gilbert Parker, is an interesting, if 
somewhat partizan, account of the 
origins and conduct of the Great War. 
It defends England and denounces 
Germany—hardly scholarly history. 
Dodd, Mead. $1.50. 


The World Storm—and Beyond, by 
Edwin Davies Schoonmaker, is a mas- 
terful discussion of the war and its 
social consequences. Eleven richly sug- 
gestive essays, on subjects ranging 
from the future of Russia to the col- 
lapse of the Church. 





Century. $2. 
The Holy War—“Made in Germany,” 
by Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje, analyzes 


the causes and results of the Perv 
mation of a Holy War by the Sheikh- 
ul-Islam at Constantinople. It treats 
especially of Germany’s interests in 
Turkey. 

Putnam. 75 cents. 

















partment of American History in Gou- 
cher College, covers a neglected page 
of the history of the Civil War, that of 
the American Indian as Slaveholder 
and Secessionist.? We see from the doc- 
uments quoted how general was slave- 
holding among the wealthy Five Tribes 
of the Indian Territory, and how read- 
ily all of them but the Cherokees were 
persuaded to cast in their lot with the 
Confederacy. It was their able chief, 
John Ross, who so long held back that 
strongest tribe during the earlier part 
of the war, when the Union armies 
were defeated. The fulness and impar- 
tiality of our author’s study of this 
neglected passage in the history of the 
war will make it indispensable to fu- 
ture historians, and full of interest. 

Of two volumes published simultane- 
ously, one is entitled The White Man’s 
Burden,’ and the other The Black Man’s 
Burden. The former volume is a sort 
of Utopia in which a white man is 
dropt down into the center of Africa 
thirty centuries hence, where he finds 
the Negro people raised to an almost 
inconceivable hight of civilization, sci- 
ence and social culture. It was all a 
dream, but the lesson was that “the 
white man’s burden is himself.” 

The Black Man’s Burden is not fic- 
tion but a story of fact. The Utica Nor- 
mal Institute, at Utica, Miss., is the 
child of Tuskegee. Mr. Holtzclaw is the 
principal. His work covers even the es- 
tablishment of volunteer courts to settle 
disputes among. the Negroes of the 
neighboring counties, thus keeping the 
Negroes out of the state courts and 
saving their money. They have a Black 
Belt Improvement Society with ten de- 
grees. The first requires a desire to im- 
prove one’s condition, and the tenth 
the ownership of a thousand acres of 
land. 

If the laws of the slave states for- 
bade the education of slaves, yet not a 
few Negroes before the Civil War had 
been taught by their masters, and de . 
spite opposition, schools for Negroes 
were carried on in various northern 
states. The story of The Education of 


' the Negro Prior to 1861° is told by Mr. 


Woodson in full detail with references 
to authorities, and includes education 
by the Friends in Philadelphia, and the 
opposition from New Haven to a col- 
lege for Negroes. 

Professor Du Bois gives to a small 
volume the title The Negro,’ and makes 
it a text-book of the history of the race, 
mostly in Africa. The solution of the 
large Negro problem he finds not in 
ethics or religion, we regret to say, but 
in economic forces, and particularly in 
the common interests between white 
and black labor, for “so long as black 
laborers are slaves, whites laborers can- 
not be free.” : 

In a yet thinner book, My Schooldays, 
Wade H. Harris tells of North Caro- 
lina before the war. Then follows & 
chapter on the sufferings after the war, 
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when Negroes were emancipated and 
house servants ran away without no- 
tice and a nurse-girl complained to the 
military authorities if the mistress 
slapt her, and when the Ku Klux “sum- 
marily punished” offending Negroes. 

It is like coming into another world 
to turn to Bulletin 129 of the last cen- 
sus, devoted to the Negroes in the Unit- 
ed States. We learn that in 1910 we 
had ten million. of whom over seven 
million lived in rural communities, 
practically all born in this country, and 
two million of them pure black. In 1909- 
10 there were 1,670,690 Negro children 
in school, and of the Negroes over ten 
years old seventy per cent could read 
or write. The worst conditions as to il- 
literacy are in Louisiana. In the South- 
ern States 430,449 Negroes in 1910 
owned their homes, while in 1900 only 
$27,537 were so fortunate—an immense 
increase in ten years. The age of the 
schoolhouse has replaced the age of the 
Ku Klux. Conditions are not yet ideal 
for the Negro, but there is no occasion 
for pessimism. 

Yet Dr. Mecklin in his study, Democ- 
racy and Race Friction,’ regards this 
problem as insoluble because of diverse 
“race traits.” The writer is a long resi- 
dent of the South and has drawn his 
material from that section, and from 
the conditions in Jamaica and . South 
Africa. But no conclusion can be 
reached which fails to consider the re- 
lation of the races in Spanish, French 
and Portuguese countries. The author’s 
solution is “the complete subordination 
of the Negro to the will of the white,” 
as in Jamaica. The Negro is to him “a 
backward and inferior race.” He writes 
before the late unanimous decision of 
the Supreme Court on state amend- 
ments and laws to limit suffrage, and 
he declares that the previous decisions 
have demonstrated “the bankruptcy of 
the old theory of natural rights.” He is 
an oligarchist. and frankly admits it. 


'The Aftermath of the Civil War in Arkansas, 
by Powell Clayton. Neale Publishing Co. $2. 
*The American Indian as Slaveholder and Se- 
cessionist, by Annie Heloise Abel. Cleveland: 
Arthur H. Clark Co. $5. *The White Man’s 
Burden, by T. Shirby Hodge. Boston: Badger. 
$1. ‘The Black Man’s Burden, by William T. 
Holtzclaw, with an Introduction by Booker T. 
Washington. The Neale Publishing Co. $1.50. 
'The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, 
by Carter Godwin Woodson. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2. *The Negro, by W. E. Burghart Du- 
Bois. Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents. "My School 
Days, by Wade H. Harris. The Neale Publish- 
ing Co. $1. *Negroes in the United States. 
Bulletin 129, Bureau of the Census, Washing- 
ton. "Democracy and Race Friction, by John 
Moffatt Mecklin. The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


A NORTHERN GIRL BEFORE THE WAR 

The Evolution of a Teacher, by Ella Ives 
Gilbert, tells of a New England youth, Mt. 
Holyoke of the 60’s, the Chicago fire, and 
such notables as Alice Freeman Palmer and 
Frances E. Willard. 

Boston: Pilgrim Press. $1. 

A HISTORY OF THE EMPIRE 


The fourth volume of England and the 
British Empire is just issued. This includes 
the years from 1802 to 1914 and completes 

@ valuable work of Arthur D. Innes re- 
viewed in The Independent August 3, 1914. 

Macmillan. $1.60. 
SEE AMERICA FIRST 


Yellowstone Park is the Mecca of many 
Vacationists this year, for the recent de- 
n of the United States Department of 
the Interior to open it to automobiles gives 
tourist added sopertnenty to enjoy its 
Ratural wonders. A detailed and authorita- 
tive description of The Yellowstone National 


























GALSWORTHY 


has written a new novel 


THE FREELANDS 


It is a romance of boy and girl love. 


A black-haired,  straight-as-an-arrow 
boy, loving liberty and wanting it for the 
world; full of thoughts for the better- 
ment of mankind. 


A girl who is the very embodiment of 
outh, groping for world-knowledge and 
earning fast, loving the world and keenly 
sympathetic with its sufferers. 


incidentally a brilliant commentary on one of the social questions of the 
day which is absorbing all thinking people. 


$1.35 net, postage extra. 








CONTINUOUS BLOOM AUNT JANE 
IN AMERICA By Jennerte Lee, author of “The Woman 


Wuen, .Wuerzt, Wuat to Prant. With in the Alcove,” etc. 
— Gardening Suggestions. Iilustrated. Aunt Jane, the benevolent despot of an en- 
0. 


dowed hospital in a small inland city, is a 

‘ » character of various uncommon attractions 
wished by gardeners—a comprehensive scheme and of decided novelty. Things get them- 
for continuous bloom, presented from the selves done in a quiet, unhurried and mas- 
point of view of one aiming to give in the $ é 


This volume will supply what has long been 


simplest, briefest way the necessary informa- terly fashion in her hospital; doctors, high 
tion for beautifying a garden. The entire vol- authorities, other nurses, are engineered with 
time is so ingeniously arranged and equipped exquisite unperceived diplomacy. Aunt Jane 
with indexes, catalogues, etc., as to be ex- is a most delightful person, full of fun and 


ceedingly convenient for practical use; and hilosoph 
the peculiar quality of the author’s style make v a $1.25 
it a pleasure to read, 


$2.60 net 


SOCIALIZED GERMANY oo 


By Francis Lynpvz, author of “The City 





By Freveric C, Howe, author of “The of Numbered Days,” “The Honorable Sen- 
Modern City and Its Problems,” “The ator Sagebrush,” etc., etc, 
City: The Hope of Democracy,” “Euro- ‘ ‘ ee : : 
pean Cities at Work,” etc., Commissioner Mr, Lynde’s new novel is in the vein which 
of Immigration at the Port of New York. he has made his own of late years, and com- 
This work is a frank attempt to portray the bines romantic interest at its intensest with 
remarkable program of constructive states- | @ momentous spiritual struggle in the soul of 
manship inaugurated by Bismarck and ex- the hero, A young bank cashier in a small 
toptied by ihe present alee. town of the Middle West, 
which 1s largely responsible i 
for Germany’s unparalleled whe” se an st aarere 





: P and to his own consciousness 
progress. The socialism, |C OM EN GJ | inerety a provincial social 
as Covarthod oy Es Howe, eins <3 butterfly, finds himself sud- 
is not the work of the Social- denly confronted with an 
ist perty. It is not inspired FELIX O’DAY accusation of murder. He 
by rhe ster class, which are By makes his way as a “hobo” 
excluded from a real partici- r F - 
pation in the government of | ¥- HOPKINSON SMITH | [tg Tar Jin henceforth 
the empire and the states. It 


is rather th k of th 1- primitive instead of conven- 
ing aan sae bate re a THE HIGH tional instincts. The devel- 
state Socialism further than opment of his character 
any country in the world. PRESSES makes a most thrilling story. 
$1.50 net. ROBERT GRANT Illustrated. $1.35. 
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If you want a clear, fresh, glowing com- 
plexion, use Resinol Soap at least once a day. 
Work a warm, creamy lather of it well into 
the pores, then rinse the face with plenty of 
cold water. , 


It does not take many days of such regular 
care with Resinol Soap to show an improve- 
ment, because the Resinol medication soothes 
and refreshes the skin, while the pure, alkali- 
free soap is cleansing it. 
does wonders for the hands, arms and neck. 

When the skin is ina very neglected condition, with pimples, 


blackheads, redness or roughness, spread on just a little Resinol 
Ointment for ten or fifteen minutes before using Resinol Soap. 


Resinol Soap is not artificially colored, its rich brown being 
entirely due to the Resinol medication it contains. 
druggists and dealers in toilet goods. 

For a guestroom size trial cake, write Dept. 
12-D, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 





















The same treatment 


Sold by all 




















Tusculum College 


Beautifully and healthfully located in full 
view of the great Smokies of East Tennes- 
see. Founded in 1794, Tusculum is true to 
the ideals of its founders. The influence of 
the College has always been Christian. In 
scholarship Tuscuium ranks witlt the best col- 
leges in the country. Six college buildings, 
four dwellings, campus of 75 acres and en- 
dowment of approximately $180,000. Electric 
light, steam heat and all modern conveniences, 


Write personally to the President, 
C. O. GRAY, Greeneville, Tennessee 


AUTHORS 


Have you manuscript copy, not LESS than 
25,000 words, you intend for BOOK issue? We 
will carefully read same, gratis, if forwarded, 
with view of capital investment in manufacture, 
advertising and exploiting, cloth bindings. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 

















ORT -STORY WRITIN 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struc 
ture, and writing of 7 ee wonges by Dr. 4. 
Berg ’s Magazine. 
— canals Pon, Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


COMPANION AND TUTOR 


Young man, age 21, Normal School graduate with 
two years of city teaching experience, wishes posi- 
tion as a companion and tutor in a family of 
boys preferred. Can teach German, 


LESTER KAEMS, Manitowoc, Wis. 


Dr. Esonwein 
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One jar $1. Special Price : Four $1 jars for $3. 
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Park, by General Hiram M. Chittenden, 
formerly in charge of road construction in 
the park, has been revised to date. It in- 
cludes an historical sketch and full descrip- 
tive information, with fifteen full page 
illustrations and a comprehensive map. 

Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd. $1.75. 


BACK OF THE GUNS 
Sir Hiram Maxim’s My Life opens with 
the story of a farmer lad’s life in Maine, 
the typical New England life of sixty years 
ago. It closes amid the courts of Europe. 
It is vivid, direct, without affectation, and 
is entertaining as well as interesting. 
McBride, Nast. $4.50, 
REAL ADVENTURE 
Lovers of Cooper and Parkman will en- 
joy In the Old West, a reprint of a series 
of tales by George Fredrick Ruxton which 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine of 1848, 
The author was an adventurous youth who 
saw and loved the life of the far West in 
the early forties. “It is written in the form 
of a thinly veiled romance, but the charac- 
ters were real, the incidents were real.” 
The descriptive scenes and the frontier con- 
versations are excellent. 
Outing. $1. 
HYMNS AND LYRICS 
To those long accustomed to the yearly 
gatherings at Chautauqua the Poems of 
Mary Artemesia Lathbury are well known 
and for these the little volume will have 
the charm of many pleasant associations. 
But to a wider audience belong the two 
hymns, “Break Thou the Bread of Life” 
and “Day Is Dying in the West,” while 
some of the lyrics and such charming chil- 
dren’s verses as “In the Daisy Snow” 
should find many readers. 
Minneapolis: Nunc Licet Press. $1.25. 


THE SEARCH FOR FREEDOM 

Henry Osborne Taylor follows his essay 
on the contributions of the different great 
nations to spiritual thought by a study of 
the philosophies taught by the great re- 
ligious teachers from those of Chaldea and 
Egypt to St. Augustine. Without being a 
history of religion, Deliverance is a thought- 
ful and sympathetic view of the various 
theories born of the universal longing for 
the “freeing of the spirit,” and the gradual 
change and broadening of spiritual ideals. 

Macmillan. $1.25. 
AFTER PRISON—WHAT? 

A thought-provoking book on the prob- 
lems of the ex-convict is Donald Lowrie’s 
My Life Out of Prison. A sequel to My 
Life in Prison, it narrates simply and 
frankly the tragedies, despairs and hopes 
of the ex-convict. The book’s plea for the 
reformation of our entire prison system is 
not marred by sentimentality or “fine 
writing.” It is a plain, truthful record of 
the author’s experiences after his release 
from San Quentin in 1911—a record of 
devoted service in the cause of prison re 
form. 

Kennerley. $1.50. 


CHINA TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


Years of residence and the gift of observ- 
ation and sympathy are necessary to 
understanding of foreign civilizations and 
their cultural forces. Hackmann'’s 
volume of travel amid Oriental nations 
has been translated by Daisie Romm 
under the title of A German Scholar in the 
East. Vivid descriptions of a journey thru 
Siberia, the primitive life of the Mo 
of Gobi, and the mountains and valleys of 
Shantung, show how swiftly the old or- 
der of China is changing. 

James Pott. $2. 


ISABELLA AND COLUMBUS 

Daybreak, by Elizabeth Miller, is @ pie- 
turesque and absorbing romance 0 the 
siege by Ferdinand and Isabella of Grenada 
and the first voyage of Columbus. The tent- 
ed city in the plains before the Moor’s last 
stronghold, its princes, knights, men &t 
arms, its “knightly maids,” the pom 
panoply of medieval warfare are all Pp 
tured with rich color and considerable a¢ 
tion, and the love story of young Ponce 
Leon is very human and appealing. 





Scribner. $1.86. 
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PEBBLES 


Some women have a sense of humor, 
while others have tact and laugh at their 
husband’s jokes.—Atchison Globe. 


True, Jane Addams failed to end the 
war. All those who succeeded please join 
jn the jeers.—Brooklyn Standard Union. 


The Japanese have taken 1511 medals 
at the San Francisco Exposition. A med- 
dlesome lot, those Japs.—Boston Traveler. 


The Russians will evacuate several more 
towns, probably, when they come to them. 
—Don Marquis in the New York Evening 
Sun. 


If Germany sinks many more _ ships 
loaded with mules she may have to go to 


war with Missouri—Oklahoma City Ok- 
lahoman. 

a, can’t think of any way of killing 
time 

“Why, I often hear you playing on the 
piano.” — Baltimore American. 


The police requested Americans in Ber- 
lin not to wear the Stars and Stripes, as 
the sight irritates the Germans.—New 
York Tribune. 


Von Biilow says he made an earnest ef- 
fort to bring Italy and Austria together— 
and apparently he succeeded most admira- 
bly —NSouthern Lumberman. 


NO MORE PREDICTIONS 


Most of the European generals have now 
decided that they will eat Christmas din- 
ner wherever they happen to be.—Pitts- 
burgh Post. 


An Italian fruit-seller became greatly an- 
noyed at people stopping at his stand and 
trying his fruit by feeling of it; so he 
placed the following sign in front: “Tf you 
must pincha da fruit, pincha da coconut.” 
—The Christian Register. 


The self-made man stalked into the office 
of a great financier with whom he had an 
appointment. 

“You probably don’t remember me,” he 
began, “but twenty years ago, when [I was 
4 poor messenger boy, you gave me a mes- 
sage to carry—” 

“Yes, yes!” cried the financier. “Where's 
the answer ?”—Argonaut. 


These tortoise-rimmed eyeglasses 
And a world mad with war 
Are not so hard to understand— 
But what is egg-plant for? 
—Houaston Post. 


An egg-plant can be used for food ; 
We've et ’em, and we know, 

And even carrots have their place— 
But why do paw-paws grow? 


SUMMER FICTION 
“No, I shall not take a vacation unless 
you go, hubby !” 
“Wouldn’t it be a good plan to have your 
spend the summery with us?” 
“Instead of buying a new automobile 
we'll pay up the mortgage first.” 
“We like to hear your player-piano. It 
‘t sound mechanical.” 
“You have dogs and children? Well, that 
makes no difference with our rents.” 
ou may use our lawn-mower and tele- 
ne any time.” 
“It is all right if your chickens get into 
our garden.” —Charlotte Observer. 


A man, who had seen the wide world and 
Spent decades in doing things of note, paid 
4 visit to the town of his youth. He was 
sccorded a banquet by his stay-at-home 
schoolmates and went expecting a great 

over old times. But he was disap- 

. They were mostly hypochondriacs, 

spent the evening ir discussions about 

tmachs and livers and kidneys and the 

rs incidental to the possession of 

Such things. When the wanderer had got 

away he was asked how he had enjoyed 

uet. “Banquet?” he replied. “It 

aan a panguet. It was an orga re- 
he Vegetarian Messenger. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


CALIFORNIA 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 

School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California’s beautiful city. Medical, Surgical. Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men admitted to a two years’ 
course, 


Pacific Theological Seminary 


Open to qualified students of both sexes and 
all denominations, Location and climate unex- 
celled. Thorough instruction and practical mod- 
ern training for the ministry, niversity of 
California courses and library free. 

Opens August 16th, 1915, Address 


C. S. NASH, President, Berkeley, California. 








CONNECTICUT 


The Ely School for Girls, E!¥, Sours. 


A country school. One hour from New York. Cer- 
tificates to Vassar and the New England Colleges. 





Ely Court, 





CONNECTICUT, Wallingford 


The Phelps School for Girls 


College Preparatory and Electivescourses. Intermediate depart- 
ment. Music, Art, Resident teacher in charge of gymnasium and 
outdoor life. Tennis, Basket Ball, Riding. For catalogue address 
THE MISSES PECK, Principals. 


Saint Margaret’s School 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
Outdoor sports. Gymnasium. School farm. 
60 acres of meadow and woodland, College 
Entrance Certificate. Household Arts and 
Crafts. 
MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., 


Principal, 




















DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Wathington. 


Chevy Chase Seminary Ne ean Fed 
iful suburb, 


ya courses. Strong depart- 
ments of Music, yt and — Science. Campus of eleven 
acres and provision for all outdoor sports. Artesian water. Caia- 
logue on request. Mr. and Mrs. S. N. BARKER, Principals. 


ILLINOIS 














The University of Chicago - 
HOM work, offer b 4 ~—< 


QTUDY  fevasectga im i 
lo 0. cfc. Dh. Cheng, 1. ™™ pi 


Florida Huron Me. School for 
Boys 


Crarence E, Snyper, A.M., Director 
Exclusive, Out of Door Tutoring School. 

















Fall— 


North Michigan. Winter—Florida West Coast. 
Spring—Blue Ridge Mts., N. C. Fall term opens 
Sept. 14th, 1915. For illustrated Booklet and 


in ormation write to Director, 307 Monroe Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Phone, Rand. 168s. 





“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 
Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses, For 
home- -making and well-paid positions. 
American School of Home Economics, 


ome 529 West 69th St.. Chicago, ML 
NORTH CAROLINA 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


ages 10 to 18. Near Asheville, in the beautiful *‘Land of the 
Sky,"’ Delightful, healthful climate, permitting outdoor athletics 
all seasons. College preparatory. One teacher for every five 
boys. Home life. 7 booklet, address 
J. R. SANDIFER, Headmaster 
HENDERSONVILLE, N, C, 











WEST VIRGINIA 


> 
Davis and Elkins College |. 224, cxpemse 
our College-Preparatory Dept. ‘Sy 4 term system the usual 4 
years’ — course is covered in 3, Tutorial system. Dormitory, 
Residence limited to 50 young men and boys over 15, ‘Endow- 
ment reduces cost to $225. Catalog and view book upon request, 
WEST VIRGINIA, Elkins. 





If time and ex 





MISSOURI 


Miss Compton’s School for 
Children of Retarded Mentality 


Founded 1901. Ten pupils with teacher for every two. $800 and 











upwards. 3809 Flad Avenue, Saint Louis, Mo, 
NEW JERSEY 
8 it, N. 
Summit Academy %2™"t.%;3, 


for Boys. Eight resident pupils received into a Principal’ 
y. Home comforts and refinen _ All outdoor sports. 
JAMES H D, A. » Principal 





A home school; 50 boys. Semi- 
a. 50 miles from N. Y. 
One teacher to six 
Strong junior courses. 54th 
Gymnasium. Horses ponies. All 


ports. 
PHILIP S. WILSON, A. M., Prin., Box L, Newton, N. J. 


Newton Academy 
Primary to college p 
boys, insuring individual a suention. 
year. High eievation. 








NEW JERSEY, Summit. 20 miles from New York 


| Kent Place: A School for Girls 


Preparatory and General Courses, Domestic Science. Residence, 
New School House, Gymnasium. Year Book on request. Mrs, 
SARAH WOODMAN PAUL. Miss WOODMAN, eadoe. HAM. 
ILTON WRIGHT MABIE, LL.D., President Board of Directors 


VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box 114, 


Co-ed. 30 m, from Wash., D. C., 
Eastern College 20th, Century Colle ec. Fine now 


bidgs. Standard A. B. course. Also two year degree courses in 
Lit., Ped., Dom. Sci., Expres. and Bus. for high school graduates, 
Superior Music Conservatory Select gd sd boys and girls, 
$275ayear. Gym. and Athletics. Dk. +» Roup, Pres. 


ROANOKE C2:tESe 
For Men. Courses for Degrees; Commercial Som. 


i oo |. Catalogue free. 
President, *ghiem, Va 














VIRGINIA Ci COLLEGE rox wours 
fuse en. In Valley of Ay 4 


aa sin Elective, Preparatory 
Art, Expression. Domestic Science. 
For catalogue apply to the President. 


courses. Music, 





Mary Baldwin ‘ane 
Staunton, Va. 
Term begins Sept. 9th, 1915. Located in the Shenandoah Valley 


of Virginia. Uns urpassed climate. Modern appointments, 
Students the past session from 33States. Terms moderate. Pupils 
enter anytime. Send for qiplogus 

s E. C. WEIMAR, Principal 





ted 1,000 feet above the sea, in the hill / 


loca’ 
country of Illinois, only one hour from Chicago, 


Genuine home life. Cozy build- i 
campus and w 
nquire about our 
r Camp. 














Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College 


One of the leading Colleges for Women in 
the United States. Admission by examina- 
tion, or by certificate from accredited schools, 
Well e « ped laboratories for Physics, oem 
istry, Biology, and Psycholog Librar 
13,000 aes om Modern real ence halls, ws 
pric 000 Gymnasium, with Swimming Pool. 

Athletic Fields and Tennis Courts, 
Hea thful climate, free from extreme tem- 
perature, $250,000 have recently been added 
to the endowment fund. Expenses moderate. 
Officers and instructors, 58; students 610, 
from 35 States and foreign countries, 


Address PRESIDENT WILLIAM A. WEBB 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
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(CONTINUED) 

















Bradford, Mass. 1loth year opens Sept. — 
Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merri- 
mac Valley. Extensive grounds and modern 
equipment. Certificate admits to leading colieges. 
General course of five years and two years’ 
course for High School graduates. Address 







Bradford Academy "2: “Scene 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Principal => 












| The 


Market 
Place 

















WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. Seventeen miles from 
Boston. Forty Acres. Athietic Fields. Five Buildings. Gymnasium. 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 





. s Your boy’s 2 
Williston Seminary for Boys ¥o",'0"s 2«5; 
and directed. All the advantages of a high-priced school for 
moderate terms. Scientific and preparatory departments. 5 build- 
ings, Gymnasium, 6-acre athletic field. - Write for booklet or cata 















log. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H.D., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
iG THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of tne photoplay, twgat by \rthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puotortay Acrnorn. 25 -page eubehasion tress 
THE HOME 
Mr. Leeds Department 





EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
For catalogue address DEAN HODGES 


Miss Faulkner’s House of Education 


For the Training of Gentlewomen, from 
Eight to Eighteen. Prepares for any College. 
DEDHAM, Mass. 





Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 


Indorsed by every American University. 
work for each boy. 
ing for business life. 


Individual plan of 
College preparatory course and a good train- 

Special course in agriculture. Scientific 
physical care. Pure water, good food. 200 acre farm. A school 
of character. 28th year opens Sept. 2ist. Write for catalogue 


No. 11. 
Saltsburg, Pa. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School, 
T J 

Box 504 :: Lancaster, Pa. 
Sixty-first year opens September, 1915 
College Preparatory, $700.00 per year. 
No extras. 
Lower School for young boys 

110 acres field and. stream. 
Swimming Pool. 
| A new building ready for occupancy Sep- 
| tember next, makes possible fifteen addi- 


| tional pupils. Application for reservations 
should be made now. 


| Correspondence and fullest Sevestigation invited 




















Gymnasium, 














De Meritte School 


Prepares young men for college. The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and West Point. Boys with a purpose succeed here. 
EDWIN De MERITTE, A.B., Prin. 

815 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
Established éy Simmons College and Harvard University 1904. 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





One year and two year programmes for study and training in 
social service; for men and women; for paid or volunteer work. 

FIRST YEAR: September 22, 1915, to June 9, 1916—An intro- 
duction to any form oi social service and to specialization in the 
second year. 

SECOND YEAR: September 8, 1915, to June 21, 1916—for fur 
ther stucly and training in a selected field. Open to those who have 
completed the first year and to others with acceptable preparation 
in social experience. The courses offered 1915-16 are Organizing 
Charity, Children's Work, Medical Social Service, Neighborhood 
and Community Work. 

Practice work under careful oversight fills one-third of the first 
year and two-thirds of the second year. Boston offers exceptional 
opportunities for it. 


Zilpha D. Smith, Associate. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Director 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Birmingham School, Inc. xirotnenam Pa. 


An excellent school offering either Academic or College Prepara- 





tory Courses. Beautiful and healthful location in the mountains. 
On Maig Line P. R. R. Gymnasium. Physical training. For 
catalogue address 


A. R. GRIER, President, Box 117. Birmingham, Pa. 


Mercersburg Academy 


AIM OF THE SCHOOL—A thorough physical, mental and 


moral training for college entrance or business, 
SPIRIT OF SCHOOL—A manly tone of self-reliance under 


Christian masters from the great universities. Personal attention 
given to each boy. 


LOCATION —In the country, on the western slope of the famous 
Cumberland Valley, one o: the most beautiful and healthiul spots 
America. 


EQUIPMENT—Modern and complete. 
Write for catalogue. Address Box 136, 


William Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headnmster, Mercersburg,Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Woodland Road 


Pennsylvania College for Women 


Forty-Seventh Year 





New Gymaasium, 





Delightful location overlooking the city. Col- 
legiate and special courses, Degrees given. Ex- 
ceptional advantages in Social Service, Music 
and Expression. Athletics, 


JOHN CAREY ACHESON, LL.D., President 


Wildwood Hall, witrwoor, pa. 


A Sanitorium-School for Study, Treatment 
and Education of Children Requiring 
Special Attention. 

E. BOSWORTH McCREADY, M.D., Director 
City Office, 909 Keefan Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


By appointment only 














TENNESSEE 





ROWLAND Home School for fifty girls. Preparatory 

department and advanced course. Special 
advantages offered in Music, Expression and Household Arts. 
Delighttul surroundings, mild climate Sleeping porches. Beau- 
tiful tifteen acre campus from which can Le seen .isiorical Lookout 
Mountain. Riding, Tennis, etc. 


Mrs. E. M. ROWLAND, Principal, Ooltewah, Tennessee. 





NEW YORK 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High, Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh year opens September 23, 1915 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 























NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
‘ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE 


| Offers intensely practical training in the broad phases 
| of business, in the stimulating atmosphere of America’s 
| center of commerce and finance. Develops the qualities 
| for which big business men are searching. Day and 
evening courses in accounting, banking, finance, adver- 
tising, salesmanship, journalism, insurance, real estate, 
practical politics, commercial teaching, marketing, 
transportation, foreign trade, etc. Combined cultural 
and vocational course may be had in cooperation with 
the Washington Square College. Year begins Sep- 
tember 23rd. For bulletin address 


The Secretary, School of Commerce 











36 Waverly Place New York City y 














STOCK PRICES 


The stock market was affected last 
week by the Government’s favorable 
crop report, the decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission concern- 
ing Western freight rates and the East- 
ern rates on anthracite coal, the arrival 
of nearly $20,000,000 of gold from 
England, foreign liquidation, reports of 
new war orders, and a break in sterling 
exchange to the lowest point reached 
in forty years. Owing mainly to the 
rate decisions, a considerable part of 
the advances made in the first half of 
the week were lost, but as a rule there 
were net gains at the close, with sev- 
eral sensational additions for war 
order stocks. 

At the beginning there was persist- 
ent buying of railroad securities, due 
to the crop report and a prevailing be- 
lief that the Western rate decision 
would be satisfactory to the railroad 
companies. But the decision, when it 
was announced, was a disappointing 
one, and it was followed by the order 
for a sharp reduction of anthracite 
coal rates. The latter ruling directly 
affected a large group of roads, among 
them the Lehigh Valley, Reading, Erie, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware & Hudson. 
As has been said, a considerable part 
of the early advances was lost. Shares 
of the Western roads receded from 2 
to 4 points, but, Union Pacific excepted, 
showed a small net gain at the end of 
the week. The anthracite shares did 
not fare so well. Delaware & Hudson’s 
net loss was 6; Lehigh Valley’s was 
3%, after a decline of 7 from the sum- 
mit; an equal decline for Reading left 
a net addition of 2%; and Erie’s loss 
of 3 points left the shares a shade in 
advance of the preceding week’s fig- 
ures. The decisions caused selling by 
foreign holders. A continued decline in 
the price of copper, which is now about 
3 cents a pound below the recent high 
rate, affected copper mining shares un- 
favorably, and for a similar reason the 
shares of the National Lead Company 
showed a loss of nearly 2 points. 

There was nothing in the news at 
home or abroad that could restrain the 
upward movement of war order stocks. 
Net gains for four motor companies 
were as follows: Willys Overland, 
38% ; General Motors. 16; Studebaker, 
15; Maxwell, 5%. Bethlehem Steel 


common, paying no dividend, rose to 
302, but fell back to 290. The sensa- 
tional advances were in the preferred 
shares. These, with a dividend rate lim- 
ited to 7 per cent, rose 45 points to 
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180, and then declined to 154. There 
were rumors that the shares were to 
gain something by a special dividend. 
The largest holder is President Schwab. 
But there must first be provision for 
the common stock. Common shares of 
the Allis-Chalmers Company were sell- 
ing early in the year at 7%. For the 
twelve months ending with December 
there had been a deficit. Last week the 
price rose to 46%. The company has 
been doing work for the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, and there are reports 
that it has from the same source an 
order amounting to $18,000,000. For 
several other war shares there were 
moderate advances. The Steel Corpora- 
tion’s stock made a good record, owing 
partly to its report of unfilled orders. 
A recession of five points in the general 
reaction left a net addition of 1%. The 
prices of steel bars and other forms 
used in the manufacture of ammuni- 
tion continue to rise. Rail orders are 
coming in from our own railroad com- 
panies, as well as from Russia and 
France. 


THE GREAT CROPS 


At the beginning of last week the 
Government issued another crop report, 
and its character was so favorable that 
the prices of securities on the Stock 
Exchange advanced on account of it. 
We may not have 1,000,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat, but the estimated total 
has been increased to 966,000,000. This 
exceeds by 75,000,000 the crop of last 
year, which was the largest known up 
to that time, and which surpassed the 
previous record crop by 128,000,000 
bushels. More interest was shown in 
the corn report than in the wheat fig- 
ures. The corn estimate gained more 
than 100,000,000 bushels in the month 
of July, and it is now 2,918,000,000. 
This great yield has been exceeded only 
twice (in 1912, 3,124,000,000, and in 
1906, 2,927,000,000), and favorable 
weather may add something before har- 
vest time. It should not be forgotten 
that this year’s crop is worth more than 
any of its predecessors, owing to the 
prevailing prices. The value of the 
wheat and corn crops is nearly $3,200,- 
000,000. 

There is a slight increase of the es- 
timate for oats, which is now 1,402,- 
000,000 bushels. Only once, in 1912 
(1,418,000,000) has this been exceeded, 
and last year’s yield was less by 260,- 
000,000 bushels. If 1912 be excepted, 
this year’s crop is at least 250,000,000 
more than the average for the last 
seven or eight years. When the latest 
estimates are compared with last year’s 
harvests, it is seen that there are in- 
creases for barley, rye, buckwheat, rice, 
potatoes, flax, tobacco and hay. 

Reported cancellation of orders for 
2,000,000 bushels of wheat at Chicago 
“by the Allies” caused a decline of 
prices last week. So far as can be 
learned, the only cancellations were 
those made by certain buyers, or mid- 
dlemen, who were intending to sell in 
Italy, and who saw no profit because 
the Italian Government, in the interest 
of consumers, has undertaken to fix 
maximum prices. 
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Ossining 4" 


School ci. 


Ossining-on-Hudson 
New York 









OME-LIKE, sensible and altogeth- 
et praiseworthy school, 
amidst scenes renowned for natural 
beauty, rich in historic and romantic 
interest. Only one hour from New York. 
Maintains a high grade of scholarshi:. 
Academic, Music, Art and College Pre- 


Principal, Clara C. Fuller 













paratory Courses. Home Making ard 
Vocational Courses. Gardening ard 
Horticulture. Well-equipped gymna- 
sium. Basketball, tennis, golf, hockcy. 
etc. Separate house for younger giris, 
48th year. 
on request. 


Associate Principal, Martha J. Naramore 


situated 








Illustrated booklet sent free 


i art) all 





year in high school or its equivalent. 


Apply at once for information to 


THE METROPOLITAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a three years’ course, FREE, and pays besides maintenance, $10 a month for 
the first year, $12 a month for the second and $15 a month the last year. 


Classes are formed every month. 


The Nurses’ Home is located on one of the finest sites in New York City. The 
rooms are all single with spacious entrance hall, library and sitting rooms. 
is registered and connected with a hospital of over 1500 beds. 


Applicants must be over 18 and under 35 years of age, and have had one 


The school 


AGNES S. WARD, R.N. 
Superintendent, Metropolitan Training School, Blackwell’s Island, New York City 











THE VELTIN SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
AND GENERAL COURSE 
Number of pupils limited to 
twelve in each class 
Fireproof school building 
thoroughly equipped 
160 and 162 West 74th Street 
Connecting with and including 


165 West 73rd Street 
New York 








The Roger Ascham School 


Charles H. Strong, President 
Joseph Allen, Treasurer 


Director, Annie Winsor Allen 
Chief Master; Ralph I. Underhill 


Main School, Scarsdale, Westchester Co., N.Y. 


Boys and girls, beginners to or 4 age. 
Day pupils for the morning, or all day; 
Boarding pupils for five days or seven days 
a week. Cottage for four girls, cottage for 
six boys. Twelve acres of playgrounds. 
Opens September 22. 


Preparatory School, 129 E. 79th St., N.Y. City 
Principal, Mildred D. Hamman 


Boys and girls, 4 to 10 years old. Prepares 
for Main School, or for other schools, Opens 
October 13. 


Trustees § 














Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 


Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges, 
Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 
for Younger Boys. Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium—Play Grounds. 


B. H. Campsett, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Day and Boarding 
Incorporated by the State Board of Regents. Liberal education 
with emphasis on the practical arts. EILEMENTARY and HIGH 
SCHOOL. MUSIC and ART. DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
HOME CRAFT. Investigate our cour-e for the well-paid and 
dignified profession of PRIVATE SECRETARY. Ask about the 
MARY WOOD-ALLEN SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF 





LIFE PROBLEMS. Also the PILAR-MORIN SCHOOL OF 
VISUALIZED BREATH AND DRAMATICS. Wide range of 
electives. 

Myron T. Scudder, Pres., 51 W. 96th St. 
“*The end of education for girlsis THE BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 
IN THE BEAUTIFUL HOME.” 


Hartwick Seminary, N. Y. 


A first class Academic and Classical school for 





both sexes at $200 per school year. Renovated 
ine. New Gymnasium. Small Classes. Fine 
Rural location. For catalog, address 





J. G. Traver,’ D.D., Principal. 








For nearly sixty years 
the leader. Thoro train- 
ing in every business 






ursuit. Actual prace 
ice in required duties, 
Accounting, Banking 
Civil Service, Secretarial 
and Teachers’ courses. Both 
sexes. Has trained more than 
fifty thousand of America’s success- 














The Holbrook School for Boys 


Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. ‘‘A school that is 
better than the catalogue.’’ 500-ft. elevation, command- 
ing a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 20 miles from New York. 
Complete equipment. All sports. College preparatory. Charac- 
ter references required. Catalogue on request. 


4 Boarding and Day 
The Misses Metcalf’s Bosrdine, and_Doy 
College preparation. 


Physical Culture. Tennis, Basketball. 
Moderate rates. 





TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


AGENCIES 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good 
records. Send for Bulletin, 
81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Established Over 30 Years 
Capacity 6000 Razors Daily 





A RAZOR FOR EACH DAY OF THE WEEK 








Razors *,{"! 


Inclosed in a handsome 
Leather Case 


With partition marked for each day 
of the week. 


The highest degree of shaving serv- 
ice is obtained by using a different 
razor each day. 

The seven Shumate razors have 
elegant white ivoroid handles, con- 
caved and crocused blades, and are 
guaranteed’ unconditionally for life. 
Exchangeable without argument if un- 
satisfactory at any time—the user to 
be the sole judge. 

Medium or heavy blades, round or 
square points, as desired. 


Price complete with case, $20.25 
Price of case alone, - - 4.50 
Your name stamped in gold 25c extra 


(Shumate Razor Co. 


652 Locust St. St. Louis, U.S. A. 











A Grand Vacation Cruise 
No Heat, No Hay Fever 


| DAY wortnern Crais ‘60 oP 


Visitiné Foreie@n America 


equal in interest, novelty and healthfulness to a European 
cruise. Visiting » Nova Scotia, the land of 
Evangeline, and ST. JOHNS, Newfoundlan@, the Nor- 
way of America, via the 


Red Cross Line 


New tourist steamships STEPHANO and FLORIZEL, fitted 
with every convenience and safety device. Cost of trip in- 
cludes every essential expense, 7 days at sea and 5 in port. 
Splendid cuisine, orchestra, sea sports. Ship is your hotel 
for the entire trip. Reduced rates for superior accommo- 
dations—Sept. and Oct. ‘Write today for illus. Booklet 11. 


BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. 











MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 








Wereer err 83 
Beri rere er WOR R 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
20" ve “9 " 300° " 
oo |O ee “ 950 “ 00% 
io 0OC™* = "3.00t05.00" 450° "™ 

Total 600 Outside Rooms 

All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 


Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente 











First Mortgages on Oregon 


times the amount loaried will net you 6%. Write for list. 


Beverraux Mortgage Cn. VPs 
DIVIDENDS 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


| DIVIDEND NO. 36. 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share on the Capital 
Stock of this Company has been declared payable 
at the Treasurer's Office, 165 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., on Octobef 1, 1915, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business Tuesday, Au- 
gust 31, 1915. The stock transfer books will not 
be closed for the payment of this dividend. 
Cheques will be mailed only to stockholders who 
have filed permanent dividend orders, 
A. K. VAN DEVENTER, 
August 12, 1915. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


The regular Semi-Annual Dividend of $2.00 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and the regular 
Quarterly Dividend of $2.00 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of this Company have this day been 
declared, payable at the Treasurer’s office, 165 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., on Friday, October 
1, 1915, to stockholders of record at 3 p. m., on 
Wednesday, September 1, 1915. 

Stockholders who have not already done so are 
urgently requested to file dividend mailing orders 
with the undersigned, from whom blank forms 
may be had upon application. 

FREDERIC V. 8S. CROSBY, Treasurer. 

New York, N. Y., August 12, 1915. 























Treasurer. 














Instructors in Colleges and 
High Schools 


of English, Public Speaking, Oral Compo- 
sition, Rhetoric, Supplementary Reading, 
Civics, History and Economics should not 
miss reading an address called 


The Editor as 
Schoolmaster 


which was delivered at the University of 
Kansas by Hamilton Holt, Editor of The 
Independent. A copy will be furnished 
free. Address Educational Department. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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THE NEWER LIFE COMPANIES 


Several weeks ago I received an in- 
quiry from a reader, resident in one 
of the middle western states, request- 
ing information as to the financial con- 
dition of a life insurance company lo- 
cated in that section of the country and 
which commenced business in 1906. It 
was evident from the tenor of our cor- 
respondent’s letter that he had heard 
something about the institution that 
disturbed him, and he was uncertain as 
to whether he should continue his 
policy. 

Upon looking up the record, I dis- 
covered that the company had been 
placed in the hands of a receiver last 
April. Just how it happened that this 
policyholder had not been notified of 
the failure is inexplicable, but such 
seems to have been the case. 

The company referred to was one of 
about 200 which have been organized 
during the past ten years. Immediately 
after the investigation of the New York 
life insurance companies in the fall. of 
1905, it occurred to the tribe of profes- 
sional promoters, so numerous in this 
country, that the life insurance fie!d 
was a rich one for exploitation. They 
acted on the idea promptly. In nearly 
every state, dozens of companies were 
started, local pride was appealed to, 
subscriptions to stock at a premium 
were ‘secured, the companies were made 
ready for business and turned over to 
local managements, the promoters took 
their fat commissions and moved on to 
the next town or state to repeat the 
operation. 

I have before me a list of such of 
these companies as have either failed 
or retired since January 1, 1910. There 
are sixty-six of them. Of the number, 
sixty were reinsured in other companies 
and six became insolvent. 

All companies were young and com- 
paratively insignificant financially at 
one period of their careers; therefore, 
it does not necessarily follow that 
those are unfavorable factors. Today, 
however, the new companies are heay- 
ily handicapped in the struggle for 
business with their older and excellent- 
ly managed competitors. Men want to 
go into companies which are well es- 
tablished. Life insurance is sold very 
largely on the record of the company 
selling it. This condition forces the new 
companies to spend more money in the 
acquisition of business than it is worth, 
a process that has to be prolonged be- 
yond a safe period, with the result that 
either reinsurance or a receiver must 
be resorted to if any portion of the 
equity of policyholders is to be pre- 
served. 

There is room for all the newer com- 
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panies now in existence, provided they 
are properly organized and are being 
conducted on sound underwriting lines. 
and if they would be content to grow 
slowly. But most of them are not. They 
are struggling for three or four times 
as much new business each year as 
they ought to write. Naturally, it is 
badly written—the lapse ratio the sec- 
ond and third years is inordinate. 

Policyholders in those companies 
should keep close watch on their opera- 
tions and see to it, particularly, at 
each year-end that their financial con- 
dition has undergone no substantial 
deterioration. 








P. P. Grinnell, Iowa—A twenty-year en- 
dowment policy in the company you name 
would be an excellent investment. The com- 
pany is a fine one from every viewpoint and 
as an earner of dividends is probably the 
best 

C. A. S., St. Joseph, Mo.—The fraternal 
order you mention has made a radical 
change in its methods; and on _ business 
written since August 1, 1914, is charging 
adequate premiums and accumulating a re- 
serve computed on a four per cent basis. 
Whatever may be the results to members 
holding its old certificates under its four- 
groups arrangement in June, 1914. I am 
inclined to believe that those entering the 
order since are properly protected. 


H. G. W., Lima, Ohio—The annual pre- 
mium of every properly constituted life in- 
surance company includes a sum which is 
accumulated at interest called the reserve. 
This, in the event of lapse or surrender, 
less such small charge which some compa- 
nies make for receding from the contract, 
is the cash surrender value. It is also the 
basis for a loan by the company. The 
amount of the loan depends wholly on the 
amount of the accumulated reserve, and 
that, in turn, is dependent on the amount 
of premium paid and the leneth of time 
the reserve has been accumulating. No life 
insurance companies make policy loans ex- 
cept on reserve values and these, as you 
perceive, must first be accumulated. , 


S. S. S., North Wales, Pa—The com- 
pany which offers the policy is thoroly 
reliable. But understand clearly that tke 
contract offered is a special combination 
at what seems to be a small premium. Note 
well that the protection offered is nearly 
altogether against travel accident, boiler 
explosions, burning buildings, earthquakes, 
freezing, septic poisoning, and forty-nine 
specified diseases. The protection offered is 
worth the small price asked for it, but it 
is not full coverage. From a good company 
you get what you pay for; there are no 
“bargains.” If you want an accident pol- 
icy, $5000 in event of death, $25 a week 
for sickness or accidental injury, you must 
pay from $25 to $60 a year. 


H. P. Philadelphia, Pa.—You have mis- 
construed my answer. I did not advise my 
inquirer to give up a 35-year endowment 
for an ordinary life policy. On the con- 
trary, the effect of my advice, if taken, 
would add an ordinary life policy in the 
same company to the endowment. My cor- 
respondent explained that he was carry- 
ing three policies: a 15-payment life 
(which will scon mature), a 20-payment 
life and a 35-year endowment. He wants to 
continue investing annually the amount of 
premium the 15-payment life has cost him 
after it matures, and has considered put- 
ting it into a 10- or 15-year term policy. 
Believing that would be a mistake, I sug- 
gested a $2000 ordinary life in the com- 
pany that issued the 35-year endowment. 
I might have advised an additional 35-year 
endowment but for the fact that he wished 
to keep the cost as near that of the matur- 


ing 15-payment life as possible. The cash | 


difference in twenty years, computing the 
difference in premium with interest. is neg- 
ligible. My edvice is sound and is in his 
interests. 
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LITTLE TRAVELS 


For Health, Pleasure or Business. This Department answers all questions 
about trips by Land or Sea, Hotels and Transportation Lines. Address: 


“INFORMATION ” 


THE INDEPENDENT 119 West 40th Street New York 
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THE GLEN SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN ON SENECA LAKE, N. Y. 
A Mineral Springs “‘Cure’’ and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM, 


from having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. “The 
treatment methods and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved 
and that our experience of years has demonstrated to be of value. Three medicinal mineral 
springs are used for “drinking cures,” two of which are highly radioactive. THE BATHING SPRINGS 
are similar to the waters «f Bad Nauheim, but about five times as strong. BRINE SPRING 
No. 21S THE MOST HIGHLY RADIOACTIVE SPRING IN AMERICA, 
64.8 Mache Units per liter, or nearly three times as active as the next highest American sp-ing 
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known, 
‘a E B T Ss are given under the direction of physicians. For the 
H os I 1 treatment of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, DIABETES, OBESITY, 
NEURITIS, NEURALGIA, ANAEMIA, DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM AND LIVER, HEART 


AND CIRCULATORY SYSTEM, KIDNEY DISEASE, AND DISORDERS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


is situated in a large private park with 


E miles of well built walks and drives, Mid- = 
e way between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. A thousand miles of Good Roads radiate % 
= through the Finger Lake Region. fee, Boating, Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well- § 
| Mi 


xept and sporty Golf Course, Tennis Courts. niature and Clock Golf. 
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4th Lake. Capacity 125, Latest equip- 


For Descriptive Booklet address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y. | 
ment. electricity, running water 


aati 
every room. arage. 


& Cottages C.S.Longstaff, — Old Forge, N. Y 








OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


POCONO MANOR INN 











Pocono Manor Pennsylvania 
Pocono Summit Station, D. L.& W. RR. 


A summer vacation among streams and 
mountains, in cultured, Quaker environ- 
ment, and on an 800 acre tract, with 
large Hotel and Ccttage Colony. Golf, 
Tennis and Garage; no bar or dancing. 
Every accessory for comfort. 


LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 

Unlimited Attractions for Vacationists, 
Cooler than Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 
Send for Low Rate Inclusive Tour Circular. 


ROUND THE WORLD veone 
TAL S.N. CO. 
screw  BE.RMUDIAN” 


The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
A Full information from 
CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 
Go 
To 
Safety—Speed—Comfort—Sails Every Ten Days 
Quebec S.S. Co., 32 Broadway, N. Y., Thomas Cook & Son, 
245 Broadway and 561 Sth Avenue, cr Any Ticket Agent. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 
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is an element that 
LUCK figures highly in 
the purchase and 
sale of stocks. The sudden turns of 
the market, bringing fortune to lucky 
“speculators” often makes the 
temptation to “speculate” in such 
securities hard to resist. 
There is no “Speculation” in a 
list of carefully selected 


NORTH DAKOTA FARM MORTGAGES 


that assure you the comfortable return of 6% 
They are real “Investments” 


They are based on a natural se- 
curity, a national resource. The 
combination of the wealth of rich 
soil and human industry, producing 
a commodity in constant de- 
mand by all mankind. 


Write today and ask for booklet 208 








Walter L.Williamson 


Lisbon North Dakota 


oz, mst’ FARM MORTGAGES 


NET Secured by lands in Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas or Texas. Eight years’ experience 
without the loss o Write for 
new list 129. « 


TITLE GUARANTY & 
Shreveport, La. 





a dollar. 


SECURITIES CO. 
Capital $125,000.00 


SOUND FIRST MORTGAGES 


The demand in unsettled times for good first mort- 
gages indicates their unusual stability. 
First mortgages do not shrink in value—they are usually 














000,000 and not @ single cent lost to any in- 

vestor or a single forecl de- 

scribing methods and list of loans from $300 to $10,000, 
Aurelius-Swanson Co., Inc. 

__ 5] State Nat. Bank Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value of............ $27,964,578, 109.00 
Received premiums thereon to 


ee Ee eae a 287,324,890.99 
Paid losses during that period 143,820,874.99 
Issued certificates of profits 

FS ee eee 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been re- 

GUOMEGE ccednececcvacissces 83,811,450.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

CGR GB dccccetesecccsesece 6,989,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

amountS to........eeeeeees 23,020,223.85 
On December 31, 1914, the as- 

sets of the eompany amount- 

GE Wi ccccsoescccvccdcccscs 14,101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 


subject to dividends of interest until ordered 

to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 
A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 

ELDPRT, 


CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 
G, STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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Maurice Maeterlinck has always re- 
fused to barter his birthright for a 
chair in the French Academy, and a few 
months ago when it was proposed that 
he be elected without having renounced 
his Belgian citizenship he declined, say- 
ing that if it was desired to bestow such 
an unprecedented honor on Belgium the 
recipient should be Verhaeren as the 
elder and better author. Elder but not 
better, most of us would say, for in 
spite of the recent energetic propa- 
ganda the Verhaeren cult has not yet 
spread widely and Maeterlinck alone 
represents Belgian letters to the out- 
side world. 

We are, therefore, all interested to 
see that Maeterlinck has not yet lost 
that optimistic courage and serene 
faith which has characterized his later 
writings. He wastes little time in la- 
mentation over the ruin of his coun- 
try, but looks forward to its renais- 
sance. I must translate a few passages 
from a recent article in the Petit Jour- 
nal: 


Let us forget the greatest calamity and 
the most crying injustice of history that 
we may think only of our approaching de- 
liverance. . . . Tomorrow we shall return 
to our homes. We shall not weep to find 
them in ruins. They will rise more beauti- 
ful from the heaps of ashes and rubbish. 
We have known days of heroic misery, 
but we have learned that misery does not 
sadden souls which enshrine a great love 
and which nourish a noble thought. We 
shall reénter with a high head, regenerated 
in the midst of a regenerated Europe, re- 
juvenated by magnificent misfortune, puri- 
fied by victory and stripped of the pettiness 
which formerly veiled the sleeping virtues 
that we did not know we possest. We have 
lost the things that perish, but they will rise 
again as easily as they have perished. 

In exchange we have gained that which 
shall never die in our hearts. Our eyes have 
been closed to many things; now they are 
open to wider horizons. Our gaze had been 
confined to our riches, our little comforts, 
our petty customs. Now it is detached from 
the earth and raised to summits that we 
have not hitherto perceived. We did not 
know ourselves, we did not love one an- 
other enough. We have learned to know 
ourselves in the amazement of glory and 
to love ourselves in the dolorous ardor of the 
most immense sacrifice that a people has 
ever accomplished. We had forgotten the 
heroic virtues, the untrammeled thoughts, 
the eternal ideas that guide humanity. To- 
day we not only know that they exist but 
we have taught the world that they triumph 
ever, that nothing is lost while faith re- 
mains, while honor is safe, while love sub- 
sists, while the soul does not surrender ; 
and that the most monstrous powers can 
never prevail against those ideal forces 
which are the happiness, the glory and the 
sole reason of the existence of man. 


MAETERLINCK 


The effect of the war on the poetry 
output has been to cause an increase in 
quantity and a deterioration in quality. 
No new genius has arisen and the pro- 
duction of our authors of established 
reputation has in many cases resem- 
bled the posthumous poetry of Shake- 
speare and Milton as reported by a 
spiritualistic medium. What is most 
amazing is that The English Review, 
which has published some of the best 
modern verse, devotes ten pages to 
“A Ballad of the War” by Lord Laty- 
mer, of which the following are fair 
samples: 


Ireland renewed her fighting fame, 
All civil conflict past, 

In strong array her young men came 
From Dublin and Belfast. 


Australia heard the bugles sound, 
And Canada replied ;* 
New Zealand, too, by blood was bound 
To fight by Britain’s side. 
Then grew the Prussian Eagle mad; 
here was his promised Day? 
Why were not Paris, Petrograd, 
And London now his prey? 


German professors raised a cry 
And waved astonished hands 

That anyone should dare defy 
Great Prussia’s high commands; 


And grave philosophers declared, 
With spluttering and with spleen, 
That Britain was for war prepared: 
How villainous and mean! 
Tho hard such frenzy to believe, 
It is not hard of proof; 
Go, see where Rheims and Louvain grieve 
For homes without a roof, 


But if the Huns on British shore 
Should land (which God forbid) 

They'd do to us as much or more 
Than they to Belgium did. 


*Implying also Newfoundland. 








A student of the University of Atlan- 
tis in talking to me of his professors 
the other day thus characterized the 
most renowned of them: “He is really 
a bromide, but he fizzes so that every- 
body takes him for a sulfite.” This 
shows more knowledge of psychology 
than chemistry. 








A mason in my street displays a sign 
which reads 
BRICK CHIMNEYS 
POINTED UP 


This is handy. If ever a cyclone should 
put my dwelling into the position of the 
Topsy-Turvy House at Coney Island I 
should call for his services. 








It’s a custom of the Authors Club for 
the members to donate to the library a 
copy of each of their books as it comes 
out. These are shelved in cases around 
the walls so the rooms are getting 
smaller and the Club is, like a mollusk, 
becoming gradually encysted by a shell 
of its own secretion. Naturally these 
volumes are rarely disturbed, for who 
would read a book when he can talk to 
the author of it? But in order to avoid 
any tampering with the bookcases by 
an unwary guest a big inscription is 
hung above, which reads 


Good friend, for Jesus sake forbeare 
To digg the dust encloased heare. 
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“Why do you think you will have any 
trouble in keeping the engagement secret?” 
“I had to tell the girl, didn’t 1?’—Puck. 





“Did Bibbs give his wife her new car 
voluntarily?’ “I rather think it was a 
case of auto suggestion.”—Baltimore Amer- 
tcan, 


“Another new hat! You should really 
save your money, with the price of every- 
thing going up.” 

“But why? The longer I save it, the 
less I can buy with it.”—Passing Show. 


“Pa, a man’s wife is his better half, 
isn’t she?” 

“We are told so, my son.” 

“Then if a man marries twice there isn’t 
anything left of him, is there?’—Boston 


“Here comes Blinkers. He’s got a new 
baby, and he’ll talk us to death.” 

“Well, here comes a neighbor of mine 
who has a new setter dog. Let’s introduce 
them and leave them to their fate.”—Life. 


“RIMES ARE SO SCARCE IN THIS WORLD OF 
OURS” 
Hear the. cannon’s thunder deep r- 
Esounding o’er this here, now, Ypres. 
—COonning Tower, New York Tribune. 


“Why,” asks a Missouri paper, “does 
Missouri stand at the head in raising 
mules?” 

“Because,” says another paper, “that is 
the only safe place to stand.”—Christian 
Register. 


Cavalry Sergeant—“I told you never to 
approach a horse from the rear without 
speaking to him. First thing you know 
they’ll kick you in the head, and we'll have 
a bunch of lame horses on our hands.”’— 
Judge. 


First Tramp—You ’appy 
abaht it. Wot’s up? 

Second Tramp (reading Mr. Asquith’s 
Guildhall speech)—’Ere’s me bin goin’ 
wivout luxuries all this time, an’ I’ve only 
jus’ found out that I’ve bin ‘elpin’ the 
countr$ to win this war.—Punch. 


seem very 


Several members of a woman’s club were 
chatting with a little daughter of their 
hostess. 

“I suppose you are a great help to your 
mama?” said one. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the little miss, “and 
so is Ethel; but today it is my turn to 
count the spoons after the. company is 
gone.”—Chicago Herald. J 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


B. HawLey—Germany waives the rules. 


_ SAMUEL Gompers—Employers have some 
rights, 


Corra Harris—The mind of woman is 
without form. 


Henry Forp—$500,000 is too much to 
pay for a home. 


GrorcE Horace LORtIMER—Wear is large- 
ly a woman’s affair. 


W. G. CLipprncer—The study which is 
most neglected is English. 


CHRISTABEL PANKHURST — Trust 
people and defy the cranks. 


Pror. Henry Sewet Canpy of Yale— 
As a nation we are mediocre. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON—The women of 
Europe must despise the men. 


_ GeorcE Bark McCurcnuron—America 
is essentially a romantic country. 


SENATOR WILLIAM J. StonE—President 
Wilson will be reélected next year. 





the 


H. G. Wetits—Unless Holland inter- 
venes the war will last a long time. 
HERBERT KAUFMAN—The only train 


robbers left are on the Pullmans. 


Kaiser WILHELM—Before God and his- 
a my conscience is clear. I did not will 
e@ war. 


THomas C. BLAISDELL—It is mental 
training, not information, that should ad- 
mit to college. 


Wiu.1AM J. Bryan—To go to war with 
Germany now would be like challenging a 
lunatie asylum. 


_ Jacques Lors—What progress human- 
ity has made, it owes directly or indirectly 
to mechanistic science. 


Dr. Woops Hutcuinson—Man is the 
most unprotected, defenseless-looking crea- 
ture that walks the earth. 


GOUVERNEUR Morris—Most people com- 
monly think half thoughts, and need other 
people to complete them. 


JEFF Davis, “KING OF THE Hosos’— 
Many boys take after father and then 
father takes after the boy. 


JOSEPH SELLERTHWAITE—During the re- 
cent high water in Kansas frogs ate all the 
cherries off my neighbor’s trees. 


AMELIA Barr—The American woman is 
older in appearance and ideas at the age 
of thirty than she used to be at forty. 


Mrs. PetuickK LAWRENCE—Today it is 
for the men to stand down and for the 
women whom they have belittled to take 
the seat of judgment. 


THEODORE RoosEvELT—We must per- 
form these deeds of blood and valor which 
above everything else bring national re- 
nown. 


NorMAN ANGELL—So long as we nurse 
the worship of this idea of “political great- 
ness,” we must expect the worship to take 
the form of these ignoble wars. 


E.rav Root—In the last forty years 
the government of New York state has 
been about as representative and responsi- 
ble as that of Venezuela. 


Ear~t Barnes—Such women as Clara 
Barton, Susan B. Anthony and Jane Ad- 
dams have brought gifts of service to man- 
kind far beyond what they would probably 
have given to their own homes. 


AGNES ReEppLIER—The only agreeable 
thing to be recorded in connection with 
Europe’s sudden and disastrous war is the 
fact that people stopped taiking about 
women, and began to talk about men. 


Pror. Gro. F. GUNDELFINGER, PH.D.— 
The difference between the bodily aspect 
of the professor and the undergraduate 
eannot be denied in spite of the fact that 
they wear the same kind of underwear. 
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“Story of the Week” and Special Articles on World Affairs 
in The Independent. 
Conditions in the Background 

Social and Economic Forces in American History 

Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart . . . . ....2... $1.50 
Changing America 

eee a eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 1.20 
American Ideals, Character, and Life 

Hamilton Wright Mabie . ..... a eo he 1.50 
The Ways of the Planets | 

a ee ee a ee 1.25 
The Independent, A Weekly Magazine, Illustrated, 52 issues, 


“Story of the Week,” War-.and Other Foreign Correspondence, 
Articles on Matters of Timely Interest . . . . 2... ... 3.00 


Full Set of Material and 
CL. S.C. eae $5.00 


CHAUTAUQUA READING COURSE 


For Particulars Address Home Reading Department 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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